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Rr  MILDNESS,  for  BETTER  TASTE  and  COOLER  SMOKING, 

Chesterfield  is  the  winning  cigarette  . . . they're  quick  to  satisfy  with 
their  right  combination  of  the  world’s  hest  cigarette  tobaccos. 

All  around  you,  pack  after  pack,  you’ll  see  Chesterfields 
giving  smokers  a lot  more  pleasure.  Join  in,  light  'em  up, 
and  you've  got  a cigarette  to  cheer  about. 


Everywhere  you  go  . . . 

it’s  have  a Chesterfield 


ANGELA  CUMMINS 

Chesterfield’s 
Girl  of  the  Month 


Copyright  1941.  Liggett  & Myeks  Tobacco  Co. 


Two  country  lads  were  kicking  a football  around  one  day. 
One  of  them  kicked  it  into  a neighboring  yard,  where 
there  were  some  chickens.  The  rooster  walked  up  to  it, 
looked  if  over,  and  said  to  the  hens,  “Girls,  I'm  not 
complaining,  but  look  at  the  work  they're  turning  out 
over  in  the  other  yard.'’ 

ARE  YOU  FAMILIAR  ITH  THE  I)I AMONDBACK? 

Cross  country  news  item  in  the  issue  of  September  .30th. 

“Schooling  in  the  art  of  running  up  and  down  hill,  on 
gravel,  sand,  and  other  trail  irregularities  will  start  today.  " 

Sounds  like  an  education  in  itself. 


DIAMONDBACK  REGRETS  THE  ERROR 

News  item  in  issue  of  September  30th. 

“Glenn  W arner,  who  directs  the  'mural  activities,  requests 
that  all  foothall  teams  he  turned  in  to  him  at  the  Gym-Armory 
before  fl  ednesday. 

That's  swell,  Glenn,  but  are  you  going  to  have  enough 
beds  to  go  around? 

Father  (to  young  son):  “When  Abe  Lincoln  was  your 
age,  he  was  making  his  own  living.” 

Son:  “Yes.  and  when  he  was  your  age,  he  was  presi- 
dent." 


If  it’s  funny  enough  to  tell,  it's  been  told;  if  it  hasn't 
been  told  it’s  too  clean;  and  if  it’s  dirty  enough  to  interest 
a frosh,  the  editor  gets  kicked  out  of  school. 

The  dear  vicar’s  wife  had  just  died,  and  in  conse(|uence 
he  wished  to  be  relieved  of  his  duties  for  the  week-end,  so 
he  sent  the  following  message  to  his  bishop: 

“I  regret  to  inform  you  that  my  wife  has  just  died,  and 
I hould  be  obliged  if  you  could  .send  me  a substitute  for 
the  weekend." 

• DIAMONDBACK  ELUB-DUBS  ONE  TIME 
■‘Lost’’  notice  in  the  issue  of  September  26th. 

“At  President's  Reception.  A short  white  evening  cape 
with  a name  tag  “Helen  ".  Return  to  Ruth  Dawson  in 
Margaret  Brent  H<dl." 

Oh,  well,  names  don't  mean  much  where  evening  wraps 
are  concerned. 


DO  VOl  READ  THE  DIAMONDBACK.  CAMPUS 
COMIC? 

Fraternity  rushing  news  items  in  the  issue  of  S<‘ptemb(‘r 
30th. 

“The  period  of  silence  begins  Sunday  at  2:30  and  ends 
Monday  afternoon  at  4:30.  During  this  time  rushees  will 
he  deciding  which  fraternity  they  will  pledge  and  fraternity 
members  are  not  allowed  to  so  much  as  say  "hello  to  them. 

Hell,  fellows,  not  even  one  tiny  little  “hello"? 

ARE  YOU  FAMILIAR  \MTH  THE  DIAMONDBACK? 

Announcement  of  meeting  of  the  Student  Band,  issue  ol 
September  26th. 

“The  band  is  particularly  in  need  of  a good  twirling  drum 
major  and  a glockenspiel  player.  Also  wanted  are  drum  and 
bugle  players  for  the  ROTC  Drum  and  Bugle  Corps.  Mem- 
bers of  the  ROTC  who  are  interested  in  the  beat  and  blow 
dirision  should  contact  Sergeant  Siebeneichen. 

Certainly  somebody’s  chance  to  be*  a Mogul  on  the  Hill. 


£ asso  bourse  IfS  ome  O' LL  n 

THE  CORRAL 

OOLLEUE  PAIIK,  MAUYLANl) 


GOOD  FOOD  • GOOD  BEVERAGES  • GOOD  MUSIC 


Your  Httsl  JOE  BllRIiO 


Charles  Burgee  and  His  Music  Nightly 
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HECTOR  BOARDED  (free  of 
charge)  with  his  rich  old  aunt. 
But  his  pipe  smelled  like  a 
Fourth-of-July  punk,  and  one  day 
it  made  her  explode.  She  chased 
him  out  for  good. 


Keep  OUT  Of  THE  DOG  HOUSE 
WITH  SIR  WALTER 


PIPE  MAKES  AUNT 
CRY  "UNClE!"-to<i^ 

nephew’s  out  of  the  dog  house  now! 


Tune  in  UNCLE  WALTER’S  DOG  HOUSE 

Every  Friday  night — NBC  Red  Network 
Prizes  for  your  “Dog  House”  experience 


WHERE  THERE’S  A WILL  there’s 
a way  to  get  mentioned  in  it. 
Hector  switched  to  Sir  Walter, 
the  mild  blend  of  fragrant  hurleys 
...and  see  how  it  worked!  Try 
it,  men.  50  pipe  loads,  15(4. 
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Every  place  that  Mary  goes 
She  hands  out  Cryst-O-Mints; 
r>Jow  she  has  so  many  beaux 
She  really  should  be  (juiuts. 


eating,  drinking,  or  smoking. 


Wisecrack  Yourself  a Free 
Box  of  Lifesavers 

Now  your  pet  wisecracks  can  get  you  more  tlian  a 
grin.  Here’s  a prize  contest  where  your  funny  bone 
can  tickle  your  sweet  tooth. 

Send  us  your  best  laugh-maker.  An  attractive 
cellophane-wrapped  assortment  of  all  the  Life  Saver 
flavors  will  be  awarded  for  the  best  joke  submitted 
each  month  by  one  of  the  students. 

Contributions  will  be  judged  by  the  editors  of  this 
publication  and  the  right  to  publish  any  joke  sub- 
mitted is  reserved.  All  Editor's  decisions  are  final. 

How  about  that  wisecrack  you  like  to  pull.^  Win 
a sweet  prize  with  it. 

THIS  .MONTH’S  WINNER: 

JOHN  ROYE 

Mrs.  Easley — "I’m  going  to  enter  my  dog  in  the 
show  this  year.” 

Mrs.  Harder — "Do  you  think  he  will  win?” 

Mrs.  Easley — "No,  but  he’ll  meet  some  nice 
dogs.” 


In  case  you’re  wondering  GIRLS,  the  answer  is 


3 pairs  $2.85 


Your  trusty  GOLD  STRIPE  silk  stockings  with  extra 
wear  in  the  assurance  that  no  run  starting  above  can 
pass  below  the  famous  gold  stripe.  Wanted  styles 
with  regular  and  adjustable  tops,  sheer  and  sheerer 
weights,  lovely  fall  shades. 

Only  at  Jelleff’s  in  Washington! 

Gold  Stripe  Section,  Street  Floor 


^0  ^ke  .Jliarijiand  Goeds: 


Gloria’s  Shop  invites  the  Coeds  of 
the  University  of  Maryland  to  get 
acquainted  with  our  Smart  Shop  where 
you  can  do  your  shopping  from  9 a.  m. 
to  9 p.  m.,  where  you  can  get  smart 
sportswear  and  accessories,  hosiery, 
gloves,  bags,  dresses,  coats,  suits,  hats, 
at  popular  prices.  A special  10%  dis- 
count to  all  Sorority  Members.  Ask 
us  about  it. 

Remember,  you'll  Jo  better  at 


GL 


ona  s 


style  shop  for  coeds 

119  Maryland  Ave.  Ilyaltsville 
Next  to  Peoples 
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<Ji  ^mn  y Jiaiiefi 

ABOUT  NAMES 

BANDS  PLAYING  AND  DEMAGOGUES 
SCREAMING  PATRIOTIC  PHRASES 
ARE  NOT  ALL  WARS  ARE  MADE  OF 


The  road  behind  Nick  \ ail  was  endless  and  dry  and  the  old  ruts  were  smooth 
from  the  lack  of  rain.  The  afteinoon  air  was  warm  and  still,  and  the  weeds 
along  the  road  were  colorless  with  the  line  coating  of  dust;  but  beyond,  the 
trees  stood  silent  and  green  against  the  hills,  and  there  was  yet  no  sign  that 
fall  was  so  near. 

He  had  forgotten  the  dull  ache  in  his  chest  that  had  begun  early  in  the  morning 
soon  after  he  left  the  town,  and  he  had  begun  to  wonder  if  he  had  taken  the 
wrong  road  .somewhere  when  he  saw  the  mailbox.  There  it  was,  perched  com- 
placently on  a crooked  post,  its  front  hanging  open,  and  the  name  almost  lost 
under  the  rust.  It  seemed  more  a gesture  than  a mailbox. 

He  looked  toward  the  house,  set  back  under  old  thick-trunked  oaks,  then 
at  the  box  again.  The  name  was  right,  there  was  no  doubt  about  it,  so  he  walked 
.slowly  up  the  path.  Now  that  he  had  arrived  at  last  he  was  once  again  aware 
of  the  pain  in  his  chest.  Thinking  of  the  pain  and  his  chest  suddenly  made 
him  choke  for  breath  and  he  began  to  cough. 

He  stood  for  a moment  on  the  path,  seized  with  the  coughing,  one  hand 
holding  his  chest,  then  he  went  on  more  slowly  to  the  house.  It  was  a pretty- 
good  house  for  this  country,  he  thought,  but  the  front  door  was  closed  and  the 
porch  needed  paint  badly.  He  started  to  go  up  the  steps,  changed  his  mind, 
and  walked  to  the  back  of  the  house.  It  would  have  been  almost  impossible 
to  get  paint  in  the  last  few  years,  he  Ihouglrt,  with  the  war  going  on. 

There  was  a chair  leaning  against  the  house  next  to  the  back  steps,  and  a 
man  w'as  in  the  chair.  The  chair  had  to  lean  because  one  of  the  legs  had  been 
broken. 

“Mr.  Carter?”  Nick  said. 

Tbe  man  looked  toward  him  slowly,  as  though  he  had  been  watching  some- 
thing and  was  reluctant  to  look  away. 

“That’s  a bad  cough  you  got,”  the  man  said. 

Damn  it,  there  it  was  again.  It  was  all  right  as  long  as  he  didn't  think  about 
it.  He  choked  back  the  desire  to  gasp  for  breath,  because  he  knew  that  would 
make  him  cough  and  he  didn't  like  the  blood.  He  had  walked  all  this  distance 
from  the  town  with  the  railroad  station,  and  now  looking  at  the  old  man  he 
wanted  to  leave. 

(Please  turn  to  page  26) 
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SEDUCTION  AT  THE  CINEMA 

llN  A WEIRD  SORT  OF  WAY  tllis  WRS 

the  highpoint  of  our  summer.  We  were 
sitting  in  the  movies  one  night,  and 
in  front  of  us  were  a girl  and  a young 
man  holding  hands.  Apparently  ab- 
sorbed in  the  picture,  they  hadn’t  let 
out  a murmur  the  whole  evening. 

The  movie  was  almost  over  when 
the  young  man  dropped  the  girl’s 
hand,  leaned  over  in  the  direction  of 
her  ear,  and  in  a voice  clearly  audible 
for  five  .seats  in  each  direction,  said, 
“Are  you  familiar  with  sex:  1 As  it 
once  was;  2 As  it  is  now;  and  3 As 
it  might  be  even  improved  in  the 
future  to  the  advantage  of  everyone?” 

Her  facial  expression  didn’t  change 
and  neither  of  them  said  another  word. 
They  sat  in  silence  until  the  picture 
was  over  and  then  very  calmly  walked 
out. 

Vi  ORRYING  IS  A PRIVILEGE 

At  the  extreme  risk  of  having  the 
page  turned,  we  can’t  pass  over  the 
temptation  to  sermonize  lightly  one 
time.  We  were  walking  across  the 
drill  field  one  day  last  week,  and  we 
were  feeling  very  harassed.  Our  printer 
had  been  hurling  financial  ultimatums 
at  us,  there  was  the  usual  worry 
about  getting  copy  in  on  time,  and 
to  touch  it  off  we  had  been  reminded 
very  forcibly  that  classes  still  existed 
by  the  promise  of  an  hour  quiz  the 


next  day.  So  we  had  been  pitying 
ourself  all  day  long.  We  were  going 
to  be  lucky  to  Stand  I’p  Under  tin* 
Strain,  we  kept  saying. 

Then  we  saw  the  Pershing  Rifles 
drilling  and  immediately  war  hit  onr 
mind.  We  kept  thinking  about  the 
war  in  Europe  and  then  thought  of 
the  war  in  Asia,  and  the  nearness  of 
war  to  Australia,  and  the  war  in 
Africa.  Suddenly  it  dawned  on  us  that 
the  only  continent  on  which  there 
wasn’t  a war  was  America. 

We  pictured  pi'rsons  of  college  age 
in  China  and  Europe  and  wondered 
what  kind  of  things  they  worried 
about.  And  then  we  attempted  to 
visualize  them  worrying  about  printers 
and  hour  quizzes,  and  we  concluded 
that  they  would  find  elation  in  such 
worry.  We  looked  at  the  Pershing 
Rifles  again  and  kept  on  walking  and 
thought  that  woi  rying  was  a wonderful 
privilege  when  it  involved  printers  and 
hour  (juizzes  and  late  copy. 

-MINOR  MONSTER 

We've  always  heard  that  mothers 
get  deep  kicks  out  of  their  children  no 
matter  how  abominable  they  are.  Rut 
while  we  were  working  in  a resort 
hotel  this  summer  we  saw  one  that 
made  us  wonder.  His  name  was  Carl 
and  he  was  only  five  years  old,  but 
(juite  the  biggest  five  year  old  we  had 
ever  seen.  He  had  tree  trunk  legs,  a 
thick  neck  and  near-bulging  biceps. 
The  first  day  he  was  at  the  hotel  he 
stayed  all  day  on  the  beach  and  got 
sunburned  a deep  pink.  Albino-like 
hair  set  off  his  sunburn.  He  was  a 
five  year  old  bull. 

His  mother  had  bought  him  a metal 
fishing  rod  and  he  carried  it  with  him 
everywhere  he  went.  He  often  stopped 
by  the  desk  on  his  w ay  to  supper  and 
occasionally  would  beat  us  in  the 
shoulders  with  it  as  he  passed.  His 
mother  always  was  close  behind  with 


apologies  and  exclamations  of  “Isn’t 
Carl  a bad  boy,”  all  the  while  beaming 
fondly. 

In  summer  hotels  it  seems  to  be  a 
ritual  for  the  guests  to  seek  out  the 
proprietor  and  proprietress  and  tell 
them  what  a wonderful  time  they  have 
had,  and  for  the  proprietor  and  pro- 
[irietress  to  tell  them  to  come  back 
next  summer  for  sure  and  then  to 
make  much  of  their  children. 

The  greatest  came  when  Carl  and 
his  mother  were  ready  to  leave.  R was 
a Sunday  morning  and  guests  were  all 
over  the  lobby.  The  proprietor  and 
proprietress  were  at  the  desk  ready 
to  manufacture  goodbyes.  Carl  and  his 
mother  came  over. 

“Tell  Mr.  Brown  goodbye  and  thank 
him,  Carl,"  said  Carl's  mother. 

Carl  withdrew  a few  steps,  put  his 
hands  on  his  hips,  and  bellowed, 
“Thank  him  for  what?"’ 

Carl’s  mother  .snickered  to  the 
proprietor  and  then,  ‘’Now  Carl, 
don't  be  a bad  boy.  Thank  Mr. 
Brown." 

-\gain  Carl  screamed,  "Thank  him? 
Thank  him  for  what?  For  what?  For 
what?  For  what?’’ 

Carl’s  mother  was  getting  skeptical 
as  to  her  success  in  making  him  per- 
form. While  the  lobby  sat  with  open 
months,  she  tried  again,  "Be  a good 
boy,  Carl,  and  thank  Mr.  Brown.” 

“I'll  thank  him.  I'll  thank  him," 
growled  the  precocious  little  monster. 
Striding  over  to  the  desk,  he  landed 
his  fishing  rod  sipiareh  on  the  top 
of  Mr.  Brown's  head,  .\gain  he 
belabored  his  head,  then  twice  on  the 
neck. 

Then  he  retreated.  "I  guess  I 
thanked  him,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Brown  forced  a laugh;  Carl's 
mother  steered  Carl  for  the  door. 
-And  Mrs.  Brown  said  pleasanth. 
“Come  back  and  see  us  next  year, 
won’t  you?’ 
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GET  HUNGRY 
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NTiL  The  Adventure  Mr.  Smith 
lived  a very  drab  life  indeed.  He  was 
a mediocre  bookkeeper  with  very  little 
money,  a shabby  frame  house,  and 
a fat  wife  named,  not  illogically,  Mrs. 
Smith.  He  read  the  daily  papers,  went 
to  the  movies  twice  a week,  and  oc- 
casionally w^ent  to  a ball  game.  Once 
a year  he  spent  his  two  weeks  vacation 
staying  very  drunk  at  The  Beach, 
much  to  the  disgust  of  Mrs.  Smith. 

“Me  with  two  dresses  to  my  name 
and  you  squandering  on  beer  the  little 
bit  of  money  you  earn,”  she  would 
say. 

“Fm  on  my  vacation,”  Mr.  Smith 
would  reply  laconically. 

Mr.  Smith  had  married  Mrs.  Smith 
when  he  was  25.  It  had  taken  him  a 
long  time  to  Pop  the  Question.  He 
had  argued  with  himself  for  days 
before  doing  so.  For  he  knew  that  he 
never  would  really  love  Mrs.  Smith,  at 
least  with  the  kind  of  Love  he  had 
read  about  in  Books.  She  was  cer- 
tairdy  not  pretty — in  fact  even  at 
Question-Popping  time  she  showed  a 


clear  tendency  to  plumpness.  But 
Smith  was  fond  of  her  and  he  had 
figured  that  she  would  be  adequate 
for  his  purposes.  Besides  he  had 
reasoned  that  if  he  waited  for  Love 
as  in  Books  he  probably  would  never 
get  married.  At  all. 

So  one  night  when  they  were  sitting 
on  her  porch  he  had  grabbed  her  hand, 
gulped  a deep  breath  of  the  lilac-laden 
air  and  let  himself  go. 

“So  far  as  getting  married  goes, 
what  about  us?”  he  had  asked  wist- 
fully. 

“You  said  it,”  she  had  answered. 

Naturally  it  was  but  a very  few 
weeks  later  that  thev  were  married. 


The  Monster  grinned,  stood  on  his  head 
on  the  beam  and  departed,  all  the  time 
in  very  congenial  fashion. 


Mr.  Smith  kept  books  madly  for 
ten  years.  But  if  he  had  talent  for  any 
particular  work  it  was  certain  that 
that  talent  was  not  for  bookkeeping. 
For  he  made  very  little  progress,  and 
as  for  money,  even  less.  At  the  office 
he  was  pitied;  at  home  he  was  sub- 
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jected  to  many  Williering  (ilances. 
He  felt  his  irux)mpe(ence  keenly  and 
his  penury  even  more  so.  Tlie  truth 
was  that  he  had  no  opportunity  to 
forget  eitlier.  Mrs.  Smith  saw  to  that. 

Soon  after  their  marriage  Mrs. 
Smitli  had  become  grossly  fat.  She 
quickly  showed  a fondness  for  eating, 
and  it  was  but  a short  while  before 
extra  chins  began  cascading  from  her 
lower  lip.  Even  a specially  constructed, 
reinforced  girdle  failed  to  hide  the 
grimness  of  her  obesity.  Things  became 
such  that  small  boys  frequently 
screamed  at  her  from  a distance, 
“Mrs.  Smith  is  a fat  old  stink,” 
varied  occasionally  with,  “Old  Mrs. 
Smiii-yuth — fatty  watty  boomhalatti.” 

All  of  which  disgruntled  Mrs.  Smith 
no  end. 

Naturally,  therefore,  her  own  fat 
self  caused  Mrs.  Smith  to  look  at 
Things  a bit  bitterly.  And  the  added 
burden  of  the  Smiths’  sad  financial 
status  caused  Mrs.  Smith  to  feel  tliat 
Life  was  as  sad  as  sad  could  be.  She 
hated  Things. 

It  was  Mr.  Smith  who  provided  the 
outlet  for  this  hatred.  She  ranted  at 
him,  cursed  him,  and  often  mentioned 
that  he  was  a Poor  Provider.  At  other 
times  she  struck  him.  So  as  time  went 
on  it  was  a very  fat,  unattractive, 
irascible  person  that  Mr.  Smith  at- 
tempted to  avoid  looking  at  over  the 
breakfast  table. 

At  the  age  of  3.5,  after  ten  years  of 
ineffectual  bookkeeping,  Mr.  Smith 
had  reached  the  conclusion  that  Mar- 
ried Life  was  indeed  not  all  that  it 
might  have  been.  For  Mrs.  Smith  he 
had  stored  up  a deep  root(‘d  hatred, 
growing  more  deep  rooted  daily.  Con- 
stantly on  his  mind  were  his  two 
nemeses,  money  (or  lack  of  same) 
and  his  wife,  Mrs.  Smith. 

Even  in  his  subconscious  they  tor- 
mented him.  Night  after  night  he  had 
gruelling  nightmares  in  which  Mrs. 
Smith  was  usually  represented  as  a 
fat  old  hag  with  no  teet  h w ho  screamed, 
“1  need  more  money!  I need  more 
money!  Why  don't  you  give  me  more 
money,  Mr.  Smith,  you  horribly  inept 
stink?” 


One  night  Mr.  Smith  put  on  his 
pajamas.  Then  he  frowned  on  the 
slumbiu’ing  Mrs.  Smith,  turned  out  the 
light  and  fell  into  his  twin  bed. 

There  followcxl  one  of  the  very 
worst  of  his  nightmares.  He  dreatmxl 
that  he  was  running  up  a steep  hill 
while  Mrs.  Smith,  <juite  naked,  ran 
after  him  with  a pair  of  ice  tongs  in 
her  hand.  Every  few  steps  she  would 
nip  at  his  posterior  with  the  tongs, 
all  the  time  screaming,  “More  money 
is  what  / need.”  Then  she  would 
break  into  a stream  of  vile  curse  words. 
People  were  lined  up  on  both  sides  of 
the  hill  watching,  and  Air.  Smith  was 
embarrassed  to  beat  hell. 

Suddenly  he  wakened  in  a cold 
sweat,  breathing  heavily  and  making 
twitching  motions  with  his  hands.  He 
lay  still  a minute  looking  at  the 
ceiling.  As  he  looked  he  saw'  a beam 
of  green  light  suddenly  appear  and 
slant  its  way  to  the  floor.  Sliding 
down  the  beam  came  a shapeless 
bundle  of  iridescent  greenness. 

Air.  Smith  blinked  twice  and  the 
bundle  took  shape.  Confronting  him 
was  a dwarf-like  object,  about  three 
feet  tall  with  an  enormous  head  and 
arms  that  reached  to  the  floor.  Little 
red  eyes  blazed  in  its  head  and  great 
green  ears  stood  straight  up,  police 
dog  fashion. 

Its  voice  was  a hoarse  croak. 

“Who  should  have  come  to  see  you 
hut  my  very  own  monstrous  self?” 
it  said. 

Air.  Smith  was  no  little  befuddled. 

“Just  who  are  you  and  what  are 
you  doing  here?”  he  rnanaged  to  gasp. 


“I  am  a Monster,  and  l’v(^  come  to 
make  you  an  offer,”  was  (he  answer. 

Air.  Smith,  now  wide  awake,  rai.s(‘d 
himself  on  his  elbows. 

“An  oiler?”  he  whispered  excitedly, 
“what  kind  of  arj  offer?” 

“Oh,  a nice  enough  offer,”  answered 
the  Alonster.  “It  is  an  offer  of  exactly 
this.  I am  willing  to  grant  any  two 
wishes  you  may  have  if  you  will  do 
me  a favor.” 

“What’s  the  favor?”  asktxl  Air. 
Smith. 

“Simply  that  you  let  me  eat  you 
after  your  wishes  come  true.” 

Mr.  Smith  lay  back  in  bed  and 
pondered.  After  considering  every  an- 
gle he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  could  be  but  little  advantage 
to  making  any  agreement  that  would 
involve  his  being  eaten.  He  told  the 
Alonster  as  much. 

“Oh,”  cried  the  Alonster,  “I’m 
willing  to  give  you  a sporting  chance. 
It  may  be  that  you’ll  never  be  eaten. 
This  is  my  offer:  First  you  must  agree 
to  let  me  interfere  a very  little  bit 
with  one  of  your  minor  senses.  It  will 
not  be  noticeable  and  won’t  incon- 
venience you  in  the  slightest.  Then 
you  tell  me  your  wishes.  About  a 
week  later  you’ll  come  to  a door 
painted  a bright  yellow.  You'll  walk 
through  and  on  the  other  side  your 
first  wish  will  come  true.  A few  days 
later  you'll  walk  through  another  door 
— this  tin.e  a blue  one.  On  the  other 
side  your  second  w ish  will  come  true.’' 

Here  the  Alonster  paused  and  his 
little  eyes  seemed  to  glow  even  more 
{Please  turn  to  page  21) 


MR.  SMITH  HAD  FEW  FRIENDS 
AND  VERY  LITTLE  FUN  IN  LIFE. 
THEN  CAME  THE  MONSTER  AND 
EVERYTHING  WAS  FINE  — UNTIL 
THE  MONSTER  BECAME  HUNGRY 


ate 


w 

He  heard  the  front  door  slam 
downstairs  and  then  the  sound  of 
Jane’s  heels  clicking  down  the  steps. 
A male  voice  said,  “(food  Lord,  Jane, 
I’ve  never  seen  a girl  with  so  many 
clothes.  You  have  on  something  dif- 
ferent every  time  I see  you.  That 
dress  really  kills  me.” 

Jane  affected  nonchalance.  “Oh  this 
old  thing — ” she  began.  Then  the  car 
door  slammed  and  the  rest  was  lost. 

We  pictured  Jane's  date  shifting 
gears  and  earnestly  assuring  her  that 
it  wasn’t  a “this  old  thing”  and  that 
furthermore  she  was  probably  the  best 
dressed  girl  at  Maryland.  At  the 
thought  of  it  we  sat  down  on  the  edge 
of  the  bed  and  giggled.  Because  we 
knvw. 

Alice  said,  “Doris,  if  / get  as  much 
reaction  when  my  turn  comes  to  wear 
that  dress.  I'll  consider  the  $19.h5  it 
cost  you  very  well  spent.” 

“My  costume  jewelry  really  looked 
good  with  it,  didn’t  it?”  said  Sarah. 

“And  Anne’s  green  ribbon  matched 
the  bows  exactly.” 

If  Jane's  thoroughly  charmed  date 
had  been  in  the  vicinity  of  College 
Park  during  the  next  week  he  doubtless 
would  have  been  “killed”  by  the  dress 
all  over  again  on  at  least  four  nights. 
However,  the  chances  are  that  he 
would  have  been  a little  perplexed 
because  each  night  he  Mould  have 
found  it  on  a different  girl!  For  Jane 
lives  in  the  Sigma  Zeta  House,  and 
sorority  houses  at  Maryland  are  pe- 
culiar, among  other  things,  in  that 
there’s  no  such  phenomenon  as  clairn- 


LIFE  IN  A SORORITY 
HOUSE  BY  A TWO 
YEAR  INMATE 


SOULS 


Sometimes  the  business  of  sharing  bovs  is  carried  to  rather  ludicrous  extreme; 


ing  complete  possession  of  anything,  vocabularies,  25  different  lines,  25 
The  watchword  is  share.  different  voices,  25  different  person- 

Each  Septetnber  about  25  girls  move  alities,  and  25  different  sets  of  male 
into  the  house.  With  them  they  bring 

25  different  wardrobes,  25  different  {Please  turn  to  page  19) 
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Mrs.  O’Brien  liked  Willie.  She 
didn’t  like  the  other  little  boys  in 
town  because  their  knickers  were 
always  flopping  around  their  ankles 
and  their  fingernails  were  usually 
dirty.  And  they  were  so  naughty. 
But  Willie  wasn’t  naughty ; she  thought 
he  was  a lovely  child.  He  didn’t 
chew  gum,  he  was  polite  to  the  little 
girls,  he  practised  his  violin  forty-five 
minutes  every  afternoon  and  he  tap 
danced  like  a dream.  Slang  he  frowned 
upon.  That’s  not  all.-  Willie  was 
pretty,  too;  natural  curly  blonde 
locks,  big  blue  eyes,  lips  like  rosebuds 
from  which  emerged  what  she  con- 
sidered an  adorable  lisp. 

The  credit  for  this  little  angel  must 
go  to  the  splendid  work  of  his  mother. 
Thru  her  hobby  of  reforming  drunk- 
ards, she  had  acquired  her  husband 
and  when  he  hopped  a freighter  West 
a year  later,  she  determined  to  raise 
little  Willie  without  any  of  his  father’s 
faults.  She  was  so  successful  that  she 
had  been  chosen  by  the  local  chapter 
of  the  Women’s  Club  to  make  a 
tour  of  speeches  on  the  Essentials  of 
Bringing  Up  a Model  Child.  Mrs. 
O’Brien,  who  was  president  of  the  club 
and  lived  next  door,  promised  to  keep 
her  eye  on  Willie  while  his  mother  was 
gone  and  see  that  the  other  children 
didn’t  corrupt  him.  She  kept  her  eyes 
open  and  soon  observed  that,  away  from 
his  mother’s  influence,  Willie  was  fast 
being  led  astray.  At  first  she  held  her 
tongue  but  she  was  a conscientious 
woman  and  duty  called.  So  the  day 
his  mother  was  to  come  home,  Mrs. 
O’Brien  took  a plate  of  cookies  and 
went  over  to  have  a heart-to-heart 
talk  with  the  lad. 

She  found  him  in  the  kitchen 
polishing  the  silver,  an  apron  tied 
around  his  waist  so  he  wouldn’t  hurt 
his  clothes.  Mrs.  O’Brien  nodded 
approvingly. 

“Have  a cookie,  Willie,’’  she  said. 

Then  she  got  down  to  brass  tacks. 
“Now  young  man,’’  she  said,  “I  sup- 
pose you  know  your  mother’s  coming 
home  today.  How  do  you  think  she’ll 
feel  to  know  that  you’ve  sinned.l^’’ 

Willie  hung  his  head  and  reached 


le 

was  a 

STINKER 


Alice  Kaliler 


for  the  cookie  dish. 

“I  don’t  believe  she’ll  like  it,  do 
you,  son?  No  sir,  I don’t  believe 
she’ll  be  pleased  at  all.  It  will  break 
her  heart,  Willie.  You’re  going  to 
break  your  old  mother’s  heart.” 

Willie  dug  his  toe  into  the  carpet. 
He  took  another  cookie. 

“I  always  thought  you  were  a good 
boy,  Willie.  I still  believe  you’re  a 
good  boy  underneath.  But  your 
actions  lately  have  been  shameful. 


1 can  think  of  no  other  word  for  them 
just  shameful.” 

Willie  took  another  cookie  and  bit 
into  it. 

“I  haven’t  intruded  before,  Willie 
but  I’ve  been  keeping  a list  of  your 
misdemeanors  which  I shall  present 
to  your  mother  the  moment  she  gets 
home.  1 hate  to  do  it,  Willie  but  it’s 
my  duty.  1 shouldn’t  b(;  surprised 
if  you  got  a good  licking.” 

Willie’s  eyes  filled  with  tears  and 
his  lips  Irendded.  He  took  another 
bite. 

“For  instance,”  .said  Mrs.  O’Brien, 
pursing  her  lips,  “Monday  you  left 
your  scooter  out  in  the  rain.  Tuesday 
the  colored  girl  reports  you  dunked 
a doughnut  in  your  milk  when  you 
thought  she  wasn’t  looking.  Wednes- 
day you  went  to  bed  without  brushing 
your  teeth.  Thursday  you  left  your 
spinach  on  your  plate  untouched. 
That’s  the  record  of  your  sins,  W illie! 
Not  a very  pleasant  picture,  is  it? 
Even  so,  I wouldn’t  have  said  any- 
thing if  today’s  unfortunate  incident 
hadn’t  occurred.” 

Willie  flushed  and  reached  for  a 
cookie.  It  was  the  last  one. 

“Today  when  1 looked  out  of  my 
window  and  saw  you  playing  marbles 
for  keeps,  1 decided  action  must  be 
taken.  This  mustn’t  go  on,  Willie. 
We  can’t  have  you  becoming  a bad 
influence  in  the  neighborhood.” 

Willie  brushed  the  crumbs  away 
from  his  mouth.  Then  he  reached 
into  his  pocket  and  pulled  out  a gun 
and  shot  Mrs.  O’Brien  cleanly  in  the 
chest.  After  she  had  fallen,  he  shot 
her  twice  again  just  to  make  sure. 

His  mother  came  home  half  an 
hour  later. 

“Oh,  why  did  you  do  it,  Willie? 
Why  ‘did  you  do  it,  son?  Now  the 
Women’s  Club  will  have  to  elect  a 
new  president.  If  you  didn’t  want  to 
listen,  why  didn’t  you  leave  th^ 
room?” 

W illie  lifted  his  innocent  blue  eyes 
and  stared  at  her  in  horror, 

“Oh,  heavens,  no,  Murnsey.  W'hy, 
to  leave  the  room  would  have  been 
rude.” 
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^J^an 

HIBERNATES 


Pan,  god  of  flocks  and  pastures 
and  the  liero  of  the  Old  Line  office, 
was  sad.  Not  only  was  spring  gone  but 
sinnnier  as  well.  And  now  that  fall 
had  come  Pan  was  relatively  nowhere. 
There’s  very  little  for  me  to  do  in  the 
fall,  he  often  told  himself,  what  with 
Hocks  and  pastures  being  in  the 
grimmest  of  shape.  So  Pan  had  de- 
cided to  hibernate  for  the  winter  and 
he  was  sad.  Because  by  doing  so  it 
was  inevitable  that  he  should  miss  the 
ball  that  was  the  U.  of  M.  Winter 
Social  Season.  And  he  hated  to  miss 
that.  Like  The  Alischief. 

But  in  the  blackness  of  Pan’s  life 
there  loomed  two  shining  lights — the 
prospect  of  attending  twin  Campus 
phenomena  which  had  entranced  him 
since  the  moment  he  had  first  heard 
of  them,  and  which  he  had  resolved 
to  attend  before  hibernating.  Home- 
coming and  Sorority  Bushing,  that  is. 

On  the  irrorniirg  of  Honrecoming 
Day  he  was  skipping  gluirrly  alorrg 
the  greensward  in  front  of  the  Ad- 
rrrinistiatiorr  Building  when  he  hap- 
perred  to  shriek  for  no  reasorr  at  all, 
“Hell!”  Then  everr  more  stridently, 
“Hell,  hell,  hell!  Hibernating  is  the 
saddest!”  But  then  he  thought  to 
himself  that  itrasmuch  as  iir  the  fall 
things  are  hardly  all  that  they  might 
be,  just  what  was  there  for  him  to  do 
but  take  himself  to  sotrre  hot  fat  cave 
and  hibernate.  Although  not  until 
after  Horrrecoming  aird  Sorority  Bush- 
ing. Of  course.  Therr  all  over  agairr, 
but  this  tirrre  in  E flat,  he  sang,  “Hell! 
Hell!” 


Thus  soothed,  he  rollicked  with  a 
bitter  mockery  of  his  sprirrgtime  gaiety 
itp  to  the  Poultry  Buildiirg.  Suddenly 
he  stopped  in  front  of  same  aird  cocked 
one  ear,  however  that  is  usually  done. 

“Damrr,”  he  commented  logically, 
“Chickens.  ” 

“Or  even  poultry,”  someoire  inside 
came  right  back  at  him,  all  the  time 
gulfawing  raucously. 

“Atrd  what  does  that  rerrrind  me  of 
but  that  Hoirrecoirring  at  the  U.  of  M. 
is  this  very  day?”  Pan  roared  with  glee. 
“Although  why  chickerrs  or  even 


As  usual  Pan  was  perplexed,  this  time 
about  homecoming. 


poultry  should  remind  myself  of  Home- 
coming, or  very  much  of  anything  for 
that  matter,  is  more  than  I would  care 
to  figure  out  at  this  particular  point.” 

So  saying  he  stamped  his  hooves  on 
the  new  grass  and  ruflled  his  curly 
hair  with  unbounded  joy.  Then  with 
no  lack  of  haste  he  betook  his  own 
hairy  self  to  Events  at  the  Stadium, 
closely  related  to  Things  on  the  Hill. 

“What  could  be  better  than  Home- 
coming?” he  bubbled  as  he  tore  madly 
across  the  field  to  the  stadium.  “Ex- 
cept sex,  that  is.  And  what  else  is 
there  in  Life  but  just  those  two: 
(1)  Homecoming  and  (2)  Sex.  And 
Sorority  Bushing  later,  of  course.” 

When  he  arrived  at  the  Stadium 
he  found  a huge,  winding  line,  all  of 
same  waiting  to  get  in.  With  some 
irritation  the  furry  monster  stood  at 
the  line’s  very  end  and  waited  glumly. 

While  he  was  waiting  he  couldn’t 
help  but  overhear  numerous  scraps  of 
conversation.  One  particular  scrap  that 
puzzled  him  no  little  was  that  which 
kept  coming  from  the  mouth  of  an 
unusually  fat  man.  This  particular  fat 
man  was  running  up  and  down  the 
length  of  the  whole  line,  madly 
clubbing  people  on  the  back,  shaking 
hands,  and  all  the  time  shouting  at 
the  top  of  his  lungs,  “Glad  to  be  back.” 

Two  emaciated  looking  Old  Grads 
bundled  in  raccoon  coats  took  their 
place  in  line  behind  Pan  and  these 
also  held  a conversation.  “I  thought 
you  were  ’19,”  said  one.  “ ’19  hell, 
the  other  fellow^  answered,  “you  knew 
damned  well  that  I was  ’18.” 

“I  knew'  that  John  Beall  was  ’18 
but  1 certainly  thought  that  you 
were  ’19.” 

“Well  at  any  rate  I’m  glad  to  be 
back.” 

“Same  here.  I’m  glad  to  be  back 
myself.” 

Just  where  in  the  hell  everybody 
has  been  in  order  now  to  be  back. 
Pan  thought  as  he  listened  to  this 
profound  conversation,  is  more  than 
I can  figure  out.  But  then  I guess 
they’re  Old  Grads  about  whom  I’ve 
heard  so  much. 

Not  only  were  there  Old  Grads  in 
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lino  bill  also  Fellows  on  the  Hill, 
ineindins  even  many  non-(ireeks,  all 
of  whom  had  dales  walli  whom  lo  go 
to  the  game.  Not  so  Pan.  So  what 
l^m  did  was  to  lean  indolently  against 
the  raccoon  coal  in  back  of  him  and 
ogle  at  the  passing  other  fellows’  (lirls. 

'Phen  he  whistled. 

This  was  when  a particular  blonde 
was  passing,  and  Pan  was  thinking  to 
himself  that  any  fool  could  see  that 
what  this  particular  blonde  certainly 
wasn’t  lacking  in  was  Sex.  He  w histled 
again  with  more  vehemence  and  fur- 
thermore with  implications. 

“Could  it  be,’’  she  shouted  coldly, 
“that  things  with  you  are  not  all  just 
(juite  as  they  might  be?” 

Then  she  Turned  on  Her  Heel  and 
fled  after  her  fellow . 

“Better  luck  next  time!”  screamed 
a fellow  and  cackled  like  mad.  Any- 
body could  tell  that  he  was  a Greek 
on  the  Hill  and  Well  Up  On  Such 
Things. 

And  indeed  better  luck  next  time 
there  was.  For  Pan  yanked  out  of  his 
hip  pocket,  wherever  that  was,  a set 
of  pipes  and  came  on  with  a few  notes 
from  Beethoven’s  Pastoral  Symphony. 
In  no  time  he  had  a girl. 

“Peter  Pan  from  Alabam!”  she 
cried,  running  up  to  him.  “Although 
it  certainly  doesn’t  rhyme  as  well  as 
it  might,”  she  added  in  order  to  lend 
an  informal  note  of  gaiety  to  the 
occasion. 

“How'  are  you?”  Pan  asked,  re- 
garding her  with  quiet  delight. 

But  not  being  a cake-Greek  on  the 
Hill  she  knew  little  of  small  talk. 
Consequently  she  said  little  in  reply 
that  was  either  stimulating  or  exciting. 
In  fact  she  said  nothing. 

“You  not  being  a cake-Greek  on  the 
Hill  you’re  unable  to  say  anything 
really  stimulating  or  even  exciting,” 
he  told  her.  Finally  he  said  simply, 
“Shut  up.” 

Then  he  looked  at  her  dolefully. 
Finally  he  could  stand  it  no  longer. 
“Sad,  Sad,  Sad!”  he  screamed  at  the 
top  of  his  lungs,  then  at  the  bottom, 
then  all  over  again,  to  everyone  in 
line’s  extreme  consternation. 


Finally  the  line  moved  forward  in 
sufficient  quantities  for  Pan  and  his 
girl  to  go  through  the  gate  and  even- 
tually find  seats  for  themselves. 

All  during  the  first  half  of  the  game 
Pan  amused  himself  by  blowing  bot 
tenor  choruses  on  his  pipes,  much  to 
the  distress  of  everyone  who  was 
sitting  around  him.  At  intervals  Pan 
also  would  stand  up  in  his  seat  and 
single  out  some  Old  Grad  in  the  row 
behind.  “Are  you  glad  to  be  back?” 
he  would  inquire  in  loud  tones. 

Pan  was  unpopular  with  the  people 
sitting  in  the  vicinity  of  Pan’s  par- 
ticular seat. 

When  half-time  came  Pan  tucked 
his  pipes  back  in  his  hip  pocket  and 
glued  his  eyes  on  the  float  parade. 
He  dropped  a finger  in  the  direction 
of  the  field  and  turned  to  his  Girl, 
who  all  the  while  had  been  ijuiet  as 
a little  Mouse. 


Our  Boy  Pan  disgraces 
himself/  first  at  the  Home- 
coming Game/  later  at  a 
Sorority  Rush  Tea.  Then 
he  decides  to  hibernate. 


“Floats,”  was  all  she  could  say. 

At  this  outburst  Pan  started  to 
howl  with  laughter.  “Floats!”  he  said 
contemptuously.  “Just  what  in  the 
hell  are  they  floating  on?”  At  this  he 
laughed  uproariously  for  a long  while. 
Then  he  turned  to  the  Bows  Behind 
him  and  by  way  of  a sock-line 
screamed,  “I’ve  seen  much  better 
floats  at  Herald  Harbor!”  Then  he 
bent  double  and  rolled  around  on  his 
seat,  all  the  time  convulsed  with 
laughter. 

“Down  in  front!”  screamed  manx 
people  in  back  of  Pan. 

“Glad  to  be  back!”  cried  one  of  the 
fellows  with  a raccoon  coat  who  had 
been  in  back  of  Pan. 

“I  thought  you  were  ’19,”  yelled 
Pan,  directing  an  accusing  finger  at 
this  particular  Baccoon  Coat  Joe. 

“ ’19,  hell!”  was  the  answer. 

“Down  in  front!”  came  from  all 
quarters. 

By  this  time  pandemonium  was 
reigning  like  mad,  and  the  evil  eyi' 
from  all  quarters  was  Pan’s  for  fair. 
Pan  concluded  that  this  would  be 
as  good  a time  as  any  to  make  bis 
departure.  Quickly  he  was  away,  with 
not  even  so  much  as  a word  to  his 
Girl.  Down  the  row  he  went,  flub- 
dubbing  along,  grinding  his  goat’s  feel 
(Please  turn  to  pa^e  28) 
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COURSE  FOR 


*mmu. 


msfim 


Sure  1 killed  him.  I neither  deny 
it  nor  accuse  anyone  else.  John 
Asthma  Lumpineaglel  With  a name 
like  that  he  deserves  to  be  killed. 
Besides  he  ruined  my  life,  broke  np 
a possible  marriage  with  my  first 
and  only  Girl,  and  had  me  sent  to 
a reserved  suite  in  the  Booby  Hatch. 
But  let  me  tell  you  my  pitiful  story. 

My  father  was  frightened  by  the 
stock  market  crash  and  my  mother 
was  frightened  by  my  father.  Con- 
se(juently  I was  no  “M”  man;  nor 
was  I a Bhett  Butler.  And  not  only 
were  my  looks  mediocre  but  my 
memory  was,  to  be  blunt,  lousy. 
I was  unbelievable — a phenomenon 
of  forgetfulness.  I had  tried  every 
method  known  to  science  to  cure 
my  memory,  even  stooping  to 
Voodoo,  the  use  of  Loco  Weed, 
Boogie  Woogie,  and  finally  even 
enrolling  at  the  L.  of  M.  But  all 
went  to  no  avail. 

While  strolling  through  College 
Park  one  day  I was  taken  com- 
pletely by  surprise  by  a pair  of 
pretty  neon  signs  advertising  Pro- 
fessor J.  A.  Lumpineagle’s  Memory 
Course  for  Forgetful  Memories. 
Lumpineagle  I painfully  recalled 
had  taught  me  a course  while  I 
was  a Freshman.  I knew  that  1 
couldn’t  go  wrong,  so  I signed  np 
immediately. 

Professor  J.  A.'s  memory  course 
was  relatively  simple.  Memory,  he 
claimed,  was  merely  a matter  of 
association.  That  is  to  say,  a matter 
of  relating  one  subject  to  another. 
When  you  think  of  (ieorgetown 
you  think  of  cheese,  when  you  think 


By  \ E l S n N H I I L (I  C h 

of  swindling  you  think  of  Maryland 
F.  sophomores.  Get  it? 

J studied  madly  and  after  six 
months  received  my  diploma.  1 was 
completely  tuned. 

One  day  while  I was  still  glowing 
with  my  success  I received  a phone 
call  from  My  (iirl.  She  told  me  that 
her  sorority  was  giving  a party  at 
The  House  and  she  needed  some 
help  with  the  decorations,  f arrived 
at  her  sorority  house  in  a little 
under  nine  seconds.  No  sooner  had 
1 rung  the  bell  than  My  Girl 
presented  me  with  orders  to  go  to 
the  Book  Store  and  buy  her  two 
rolls  of  green  crepe  paper. 

Bemembering  my  extensive  mem- 
ory course  I tried  to  relate  something 
to  green  crepe  paper.  Green,  I 
assumed,  is  the  color  of  grass,  crepe 
is  something  connected  with  the 
dead.  It  was  a natural.  All  I had 
to  remember  was  two  dead  bodies 
in  the  grass  and  I would  remember 
the  two  rolls  of  green  crepe  paper. 
Diving  into  my  deluxe  Oil  Burner 
I drove  olf  on  my  errand  of  futility. 

I arrived  in  front  of  the  Book 
Store  and  then  let  my  brain  go 
limp  the  way  1 had  learned  from 
my  course.  The  first  thing  that 
came  to  my  mind  was  two  rolls  of 
green  crepe  paper.  Now  what,  1 
asked  myself,  could  be  connected 
w ith  two  rolls  of  green  crepe  paper? 
After  two  long  hours  of  brain 
banging  and  concentration  I had  it 
figured  out.  What  My  Girl  wanted 
was  two  dead  bodies  in  the  grass. 


The  professor’s  remains  followed 
in  an  old  quart  milk  bottle.  This 
is  neither  milk  nor  a bottle,  but 
instead  a glass  of  beer. 


Fven  with  all  the  idiosyncrasies  of 
Maryland  coeds  I couldn’t  imagine 
what  My  Girl  wanted  with  two 
dead  bodies;  but  knowing  better 
than  to  doubt  the  orders  of  same 
Maryland  coeds  I set  out  in  search 
of  the  gruesome  remnants.  Naturally 
the  very  first  place  I went  to  was 
the  Daydodger  meeting  which  was 
just  getting  started  in  A-1.  There 
were  many  bodies  but  although  I 
searched  in  every  Nook  and  Cranny 
1 couldn’t  find  any  in  any  grass. 
As  a late  second  choice  I went  to 
the  cemetery.  With  little  or  no 
trouble  at  all  I located  two  bodies 
in  the  grass,  or  at  least  under  the 
grass.  Everything  was  fine  until  1 
was  digging  up  the  second  body. 
Then  w ith  no  warning  a number  of 
men  in  white  coats  pounced  on  me 
and  dragged  me  away.  Before  1 
knew  what  was  happening  I was 
eating  my  heart  out  in  the  Booby 
Hatch. 

I remained  there  for. ten  years. 
After  my  release  into  the  outside 
world  I immediately  went  to  My 
Girl's  home  only  to  find  that  she 
had  run  olf  and  married  an  old 
fraternity  brother  of  mine  nine 

[Please  turn  to  page  18) 
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ALL  AMERICANS 


|{y  NOKMAN  HA'IIIAWAY 


Maryland’s  last  few  football  sea- 
sons have  been  barren  at  best.  But 
it  hasn’t  always  been  like  tliat.  Since 
football  first  came  to  College  Park  a 
young  army  of  players  has  groveled  on 
the  grid  for  the  Black  and  Gold,  and 
in  this  army  there  have  been  players 
any  coach  in  the  country  would  be 
proud  to  have  play  on  his  1941  team. 
All  Americans,  All  American  honorable 
mention,  and  All  Southern  Conference 
men  abound.  We’ve  turned  the  years 
back  and  brought  together  on  paper 
a team  composed  of  .Maryland  players 
which  would  give  Stanford,  Min- 
nesota, Notre  Dame,  or  any  team  in 
the  country  a terrific  fight. 

First  it  is  necessary  to  reconstruct 
football  history  here  at  Maryland.  We 
had  no  Coach  in  1903,  and  the  student 
body  was  cpiite  agitated  about  it. 
The  yearbook,  then  the  Reveille,  de- 
voted a whole  page  to  the  problem, 
complaining  loudly  of  the  fact  that 
Maryland  could  not  measure  up  to 
the  other  teams  of  the  state  without 


a coach.  The  situation  was  rectified 
when  in  1912  a young  man  named 
Curly  Byrd  was  brought  back  to 
Maryland  to  coach  her  football  team. 
Football  immediately  picked  up,  and 
Maryland  began  to  rank  as  a contender 
for  the  State  championship. 

We  then  played  such  teams  as 
Gallaudet,  Western  Maryland,  the 
Washington  high  schools,  Johns  Hop- 
kins and  St.  Johns.  This  was  during 
the  period  that  we  were  still  known 
as  Maryland  Agricultural  College,  and 
an  interesting  item  found  in  the  files 
shows  that  in  1903  we  handed  the 
University  of  Maryland  an  11-0  defeat! 
Around  1905  Maryland  with  the  teams 
mentioned  formed  an  Intercollegiate 
Athletic  League. 

Naturally  controversies  arise  in  at- 
tempting to  pick  an  all  time.  All 
Maryland  team.  But  relying  on  ratings 
given  by  sports  writers  in  assigning 
Marylanders  to  “All”  teams,  here 
goes.  Let’s  challenge  the  National 
Champions  with  a lineup  something 


like  this. 

LINK 

Ends:  “Zuke”  Supplee,  (now  in 
Maryland’s  chernislry  department) 
rated  one  of  the  best  wingmen  in  the 
south  in  the  1923  season.  A tall, 
rather  slender  player  whose  main 
aptitude  was  catching  passes  and 
other  teams’  ball  carriers.  All  American 
honorable  mention. 

Vic  Willis,  six  feet,  five  inches,  of 
pass-catching  end.  All  American  hon- 
orable mention  and  All  Southern 
Conference  in  1934. 

Tackles:  Joe  Burger,  All  American 
mention  and  All  Maryland  in  1923. 
Beportedly  immense  in  size  and  a 
giant  on  defense. 

“Bottle”  Hall,  All  Southern  Con- 
ference second  team  and  All  Alaryland 
in  1923.  Played  on  the  great  1923  team 
with  Burger  and  Supplee. 

Guards:  Jesse  Rrajcovic,  All  South- 
ern Conference  in  1930  and  All  Arner- 

(Please  turn  to  page  20) 
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THE  OLD  LINE  LOOKS  AT  THINKS  IN  LIFE 


\urserY  Grammar  School  Jr.  High  High  School  College 


EVOLUTION 


Rushing 
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Maryland  coeds  who  consider  J2:t5  late  leaves  a hardship 
will  be  interested  to  know  that  the  first  Maryland  dance  that  Dean 
Adele  Stamp  attended  was  over  at  11  o’clock.  Furthermore  the  hoys 
were  not  even  allowed  to  escort  their  dates  home! 

At  that  time  our  Dean  of  Women  hadn’t  even  dreamed  of  some 
day  being  an  executive.  She  was  just  a young  girl  at  a dance.  The 
dance  was  held  on  the  top  lloor  of  what  is  now  the  old  part  of  the 
Arts  and  Sciences  building,  and  the  dancers  had  to  keep  an  eye  on 
the  low  hanging  rafters  all  evening.  Otherwise  they  would  have 
bumped  their  heads.  Miss  Stamp  had  come  to  College  Park  on  the 
train  from  her  home  in  Catonsville  especially  for  the  occasion.  It 
was  her  first  glimpse  of  College  Park.  She  still  has  her  program,  and 
on  it,  she  says,  can  be  found  such  well  known  Campus  names  as 
Dr.  L.  B.  Broughton  and  Dr.  Rlrnest  Cory.  She  smiled  as  she  recalled 
that  to  be  in  vogue  she  kept  on  her  long  white  kid  gloves  the  whole 
evening. 


liy  Ami  Paterson 

CONTINUING  A SERIES 
OF  INTERVIEWS  WITH 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  FACULTY 


DEAN  ADELE  STA:MP 


In  speaking  of  her  early  life.  Dean  Stamp  .says,  “I  grew  up  in 
a neighborhood  where  there  were  absolutely  no  little  girls,  so  I had 
to  spend  my  time  playing  with  little  boys,  much  to  the  distress  of 
my  mother.”  She  said  also  that  she  can  remendier  vividly  coming 
home  bedraggled  and  dirty-faced  after  thrilling  games  of  Indians 
and  Americans. 

But  even  better  than  playing  Indians  and  Americans  was  the 
pleasure  she  got  from  reading.  She  confessed  that  as  a child  she 
devoured  the  complete  Elsie  Dinsmore  series  and  also  read  forbidden 
detective  novels  late  at  night  when  she  was  supposed  to  be  asleep. 
But  nightmares  in  which  she  was  haunted  by  Sherlock  Holmes’ 
‘‘writhing  speckled  band”  soon  cured  her  of  this  habit,  and  she 
quickly  turned  to  the  Louisa  Alcott  series. 

The  Stamps  sent  their  daughter  to  St.  Timothy’s  School  in  Ca- 
tonsville for  the  first  three  grades  and  then  to  the  Beaumont  School, 
where  she  stayed  until  the  second  year  of  high  school.  Her  last  two 
years  of  high  school  were  spent  at  Western  in  Baltimore.  She  re- 
ceived her  B.A.  degree  at  Tulane  University  and  later  studied  for 
her  M.A.  here  at  Maryland. 

With  war  now  beckoning  the  United  States,  Miss  Stamp  recalls 
very  clearly  the  part  she  played  in  the  last  war.  Soon  before  its 
declaration  she  took  a special  course  in  Physical  Becreation  and  in 
1917  was  sent  to  Jacksonville,  Tennessee,  where  she  had  charge 
of  directing  recreation  among  the  women  workers  of  the  Old  Hickory 
Munitions  Plant.  The  plant  was  enormous  in  size  and  capable  of 
producing,  packing  and  shipping  a million  pounds  of  powder  a day. 
M iss  Stamp’s  job  was  to  provide  recreation  night  and  day  for  three 
continuous  shifts  of  workers. 

Soon  after  she  started  her  new  duties  a flu  epidemic  suddenly 
laid  low  the  boom  town  that  surrounded  the  factory.  “\\  hat  fol- 
lowed was  as  bad  as  any  battlefield  in  Europe  possibly  could  have 
been,”  she  says.  ‘‘I  was  put  in  charge  of  a .M.C.A.  building  that 
had  been  turned  into  a hospital.  In  one  week  I had  170  cases  of  flu 
to  care  for  with  only  a few  inexperienced  girls  to  help  me.  I was 
scared  to  death,  but  I guess  you  just  do  something  like  that  without 
thinking.”  At  the  end  of  a week  two  doctors  and  three  nurses  were 
sent  to  help  her  but  not  in  time  to  keep  her  from  being  rudely  intro- 

{ Please  turn  to  page  18) 
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The  trouble  mtth  Joe  was  that 
what  Joe  lacked  was  sex.  No  one  could 
actually  deny  that  there  really  hadn’t 
been  much  trouble  telling  what  kind 
of  rat  cap  to  give  him,  but  it  was  just 
that  what  sex  Joe  did  have  was  cer- 
tainly not  very  prominent.  Poor  Our 
Boy  Joe  was  classifiable  but  only 
vaguely. 

The  fellows  at  the  Urn  used  to  josh 
about  Joe.  They  were  forever  making 
whimsical  remarks  and  calling  him 
“Sexless  Joe  frortr  Kokomo.” 

On  this  accourrt  why  shouldn’t  Joe 
have  led  what  may  be  termed  a 
frustrated  life?  And  that  indeed  is 
exactly  what  he  led.  All  the  time. 
Thirrgs  orr  the  Hill  were  black  indeed 
for  Joe.  The  virile  Greeks  would  of 
coirrse  have  none  of  him,  so  that  he 
could  therefore  rrot  even  be  a Club 
Man  and  make  small  talk  about 
Politics  and  Campus  Life,  and  espe- 
cially about  (iirls  on  the  Hill. 

Naturally,  as  in  all  cases  of  frus- 
tration, Joe  had  a Girl.  But  as  for 
reciprocation  of  feelings  of  tender 
nature  between  Joe  and  same  there 
was  certainly  rrone.  At  all. 

When  he  had  registered  Joe  had 
been  told  by  his  adviser  in  this  fashion: 
“You  being  a Frosh  on  the  Hill,  the 
thing  to  do  is  Get  Good  Marks.”  Joe 
naturally  gave  the  matter  detailed 
consideiatiorr  arrd  good  marks  were 
what  he  decided  to  get.  But  he  was 
thwarted  in  doing  so  because  he  was 
given  to  recurring  fits  of  extreme 
melancholy,  all  occasiorred  by  the  fact 
that  he  had  himself  a Girl  who  would 
have  rrone  of  him,  but  instead  other 
fellows. 

“1  often  tliink,”  Joe  would  mention 
to  arryone  caring  to  listen  while  he 


Joe  solves  the  problem  of  his 
unattractiveness  with  the  help 
of  Tweefle  the  Terp,  by  way 
of  the  Diamondback 


SEXLESS  JOE 


sulked  in  the  deepest  darkest  cortrer 
of  the  Grill,  “that  the  way  things  are 
is  certainly  not  all  that  it  might  be. 
And  what  could  be  worse  than  a situa- 
tion of  that  natrrre?”  he  added  philo- 
sophically. 

“Sexless  Joe  from  Kokomo!”  his 
friends  yelled  at  him  leeringly;  then 
they  would  wink  wisely.  And  poor  Joe 
was  dragged. 

Birt  soon  his  friends  tired  everr  of 
this  sport  and  Joe  was  left  alone  in 
the  (irill,  his  corner  more  dark  than 
ever,  and  he  all  the  time  despondently 
blowing  bubbles  in  his  beer  with  two 
bent  straws. 

What  Joe  wanted  most  was  to  be 
a virile  Greek  and  a mogul  on  the 
Hill  , so  that  he  could  win  his  Girl. 
So  it  was  not  unnatural  that  he  should 
suddenly  stop  sitcking  on  the  bent 
straws  and  shout  to  himself,  “The  hell 
with  stirdies.  Frn  going  to  be  jazzy 
and  thus  win  my  Girl.” 

It  being  past  midnight  he  finally 
left  the  Grill  and  ambled  morosely 
toward  the  Coliseum.  Unconsciously 
he  flexed  his  biceps  as  he  passed  the 
stadium  and  looked  down  for  the  re- 
sult. What  was  his  sadrress  w hen  he 
observed  no  biceps. 

“I  don’t  even  have  biceps,”  was  his 
irrevocable  conclusion. 

He  walked  along,  head  hurrg  in 
shame,  toward  the  Coliseum.  “1  can 
no  longer  deny  it,”  he  cried  aloud. 
“I  am  the  original  Sexless  Joe  from 
Kokomo.” 

“Hell,”  said  a voice  from  the  dark- 
ness “what  after  all  is  sex  but  a 
passing  whimsy?” 

Joe  naturally  was  startled,  and  since 
he  had  considered  himself  alone  with 


only  the  cold  passionless  stars  and  his 
thoughts  he  was  somewhat  annoyed. 
He  glanced  coldly  at  the  Coliseum, 
home  of  the  dream  men  of  the  Campus, 
and  thought,  you  athletic  monsters, 
who  dared  screamed  that?  What  was 
his  fur’ther  perturbation  when  he  ob- 
served that  who  had  screamed  what 
had  been  screamed  w as  not  an  athlete 
at  all,  but  the  bronze  Terrapin  irr- 
doleritly  flopped  on  a concrete  slab  in 
front  of  the  House  of  Heroes. 

But  to  confuse  issues,  of  which  Joe 
was  one,  the  Terrapin  was  not  bronze 
at  all,  and  for  that  matter  not  even 
indolently  flopped,  but  sitting  up  and 
chuckling  to  himself  as  over  some  vast 
private  joke,  his  eyes  glowing  with  a 
wicked  yellow  fluorescence.  Suddenly 
Joe  rerrrernbered  what  he  had  read  in 
the  Diamondback. 

“You  must  be  Testudo  the  Terp,” 
he  mentioned. 

“Testudo  the  Terp  hell!”  roared  the 
Terrapin  vigorously.  Then  he  gave  a 
short  unpleasant  laugh.  “I’ll  have  to 
do  something  about  that  one  of  these 
days.  If  that  isn’t  the  damnedest  name 
you  or  even  I ever  heard!”  He  lairghed 
agairr  a trifle  more  pleasantly.  “And 
I’ve  heard  ’errr  all!” 

The  terrapin  looked  at  Joe  with 
what  might  be  described  as  a beady 
eye. 

“Damn,”  he  said,  “if  I’m  not  going 
to  do  something  about  that  mon- 
strosity of  a name.  If  those  hideous 
Diarnondbackers  can’t  think  of  some- 
thing better  than  that  they  should 
have  the  decency  to  shut  up!” 

He  roared  the  last  so  loud  that  Joe 
was  taken  aback. 
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“Wlio  look  you  aback?”  muttered 
the  Terp  fiercely.  “Coirie  here.” 

“Sure  Mike,”  Joe  vibrated. 

“My  name’s  not  Mike,”  the  Ter- 
rapin screamed,  liis  clieeks  glowing  dull 
purple.  “I’m  Tweefle  the  Terrible 
Terp,  and  who  would  ever  dare  to 
say  otherwise?” 

“Except  the  Diamondbackers,  who- 
ever they  might  be,”  Joe  informed  him 
boldly. 

Tweelle  the  Terp  nodded  glumly  and 
tapped  his  horny  beak  in  thought.  He 
tapped  in  thought  so  long  that  Joe 
thought  that  his  particular  self  had 
been  forgotten,  and  availing  himself  of 
what  seemed  to  be  an  opportunity  he 
began  to  run  demurely  toward  the 
Hill.  But  he  had  reckoned  without 
Tweefle  the  Terrible  Terp,  and  realized 
as  much  w hen  he  felt  something  grasp 
him  around  the  neck,  obtain  a further 
grip  about  the  seat  of  his  bell  bottoms 
and  fling  him  with  no  ceremony  what- 
soever over  the  top  of  the  Coliseum. 

“Guess  that’ll  teach  you,”  com- 
mented the  Terp  dryly  when  Joe 
landed. 

“I  reckoned  without  you,”  Joe  men- 
tioned humbly. 

The  Terp  fixed  him  with  a baleful 
eye.  “Lord,”  he  stated,  “but  I’m  tired 
of  the  way  things  are.  But  most 
especially  of  being  called  Testudo,  so 
I’m  going  to  do  something  about  it.” 

Joe  could  think  of  no  appropriate 
rejoinder  but,  “Is  that  so?” 

“No,  it  isn’t  so!”  shrieked  the  land 
turtle.  “My  name’s  Tweefle  and  it’s 
about  time  everybody  on  the  Hill 
realized  it!  You  want  to  be  a mogul 
at  the  Um,”  he  shriekingly  added,  so 
go  blow^  up  the  Diamondback  office 


The  Terrapin  u as  sitting  up  and  ( hackling  as  over  some  vast  private  joke 


and  do  myself  and  yourself  a favor, 
and  then  no  doubt  you’ll  become  a 
mogul.  And  don’t,”  he  muttered  omi- 
nously, “come  back  until  that  particu- 
lar office  is  demolished  in  toto.  Wher- 
ever toto  is.” 

“If  even  then,”  Joe  replied. 

So  Joe  asked  around  and  it  wasn’t 
long  before  he  found  out  precisely 
where  the  Diamondback  office  was, 
and  he  blew  it  up  and  then  it  was 
discovered  that  the  Diamondback  of- 
fice was  really  an  anarchist  den  and 
that  Joe  had  crushed  the  seeds  of  a 
revolution  on  the  Hill,  and  so  he 
naturally  became  a hero  at  the  Um 
and  of  course  was  made  editor  of  the 
Old  Line,  and  consequently  became  a 
mogul. 

One  day  while  rushing  from  one 
extra-curricular  activity  to  the  next 


Joe  chanced  to  pass  his  old  girl.  She 
turned  on  her  (ireek  smile  and  at- 
tempted to  make  small  talk  with  Joe. 
But  Joe  had  time  not  even  for  small 
talk  or  for  any  one  girl.  Joe  was  a 
mogul  on  the  Hill  now,  and  almost 
forgotten  were  the  days  when  people 
had  joshed  and  called  him  but  then 
he  didn’t  have  time  to  remember 
things  like  that.  So  Joe  said  to  his  old 
Girl,  “Go  to  hell  my  old  Girl.” 

That  same  day  he  happened  to  go 
by  the  Coliseum.  While  twirling  the 
key  on  the  end  of  his  gold  key  chain, 
in  the  fashion  of  moguls,  he  glanced 
sideknig  at  the  Terrapin.  Then  he 
laughed  contemptuously  and  said  in  a 
loud  voice,  “Testudo  stiuks.”  Then  he 
laughed  again,  because  all  the  Ter- 
rapin could  do  was  stay  flopped  out 
on  the  concrete  slab — bronze. 
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Cniirse  For  Forgetful 
Memories 

{Continued  from  page  12) 

years  before.  I concluded  logically 
enough  that  she  could  no  longer 
be  My  Girl. 

Here  iny  story  is  almost  at  an 
end.  As  you  probably  read  in  the 
newspapers  1 went  and  purchased 
an  ancient  but  effective  horse  pistol 
along  with  sufficient  cartridges  to 
make  the  job  thorough  and  then 
looked  up  Professor  J.  K. 

Needless  to  say  I was  found  by 
the  Police  when  I was  right  in  the 
middle  of  reloading  my  weapon  for 
the  ninth  time.  Away  I went  in  The 
Wagon  and  close  behind  in  an  old 
quart  milk  bottle  came  the  remnants 
of  Professor  J.  A. 

I don’t  regret  shooting  him,  as 
1 have  said,  but  there  is  one  thing 
that  bothers  me  . . . what  did  My 
Girl  want  with  two  dead  bodies? 


Meet  Dean  Stamp 

{Continued  from  page  15) 

duced  to  the  sordid  side  of  life. 

In  1918  Miss  Stamp  went  to  New 
Orleans  to  help  with  the  Industrial 
Service  Center,  an  organization  to 
provide  recreation  for  young  women. 
Then  for  two  and  a half  years  she 
worked  under  Harry  Hopkins,  now 
special  adviser  to  President  Roosevelt, 
then  head  of  the  southern  division  of 
the  American  Red  Cross.  As  Field 
Representative  she  made  talks  almost 
nightly.  Places  in  which  she  spoke 
ranged  from  negro  churches  to  small 
mountain  cabins. 

For  several  summers  while  she  had 
her  position  with  the  Red  Cross  she 
spent  her  summers  teaching  at  the 
University  of  Maryland  Summer 
School.  And  in  1920  Dr.  Wood,  at 
that  time  President  of  the  University, 
asked  her  to  come  to  Maryland  per- 
manently as  Dean  of  Women.  She 
has  been  here  ever  since,  Maryland’s 
first  and  only  Dean  of  Women.  She 
was  only  28  years  old  when  she  took 
the  position.  “I  bent  over  backward 
trying  not  to  do  anything  that  would 
make  me  appear  young,”  laughed 
Dean  Stamp. 

As  the  new  Dean,  she  lived  with 
22  girls  in  the  “Y  Hut”,  a ramshackle 
frame  building,  the  foundations  of 
which  can  still  be  seen  behind  the  Old 
Library.  ‘‘Refore  the  girls  moved  in,” 
she  recalled,  “it  had  been  used  by  the 
football  players,  and  the  walls  for 
some  reason  were  plastered  with  green 
apples.  Rooms  were  formed  by  parti- 
tions that  went  only  half  way  up  to 
the  ceiling.  Furthermore  the  rooms 
were  so  tiny  that  all  the  beds  were 
double-deckers.”  Rut  in  spite  of  all 
that,  she  became  attached  to  it  and 
was  actually  disappointed  when  she 
moved  from  the  “Y  Hut”  to  the  new 
-Margaret  Rrent  Dormitory. 

Dean  Stamp’s  duties  and  activities 
are  numerous.  Alpha  Lambda  Delta, 
freshman  honorary  sorority  for  college 
women,  has  chosen  her  its  national 
treasurer.  She  was  the  first  State 
President  of  Delta  Kappa  Gamma,  an 


organization  of  leaders  of  education. 
Always  active  in  club  work.  Miss 
Stamp  was  recently  elected  chairman 
of  education  for  the  State  Federation 
of  Women’s  Clubs.  For  fifteen  years 
she  has  been  a member  of  the  League 
of  Women  Voters  and  last  year  was 
president  of  the  Prince  Georges  County 
division  of  that  League.  The  College 
Park  Association  of  University  Women 
was  instigated  and  organized  through 
her  initiative. 

As  Dean  of  Women,  Miss  Stamp 
says  that  she  has  two  outstanding 
duties,  both  of  which  she  enjoys 
tremendously.  First  she  is  very  en- 
thusiastic about  her  chance  to  give 
Alaryland  coeds  personal  guidance. 
She  says  that  she  still  gets  a thrill 
out  of  seeing  each  girl  personally  and 
helping  her  with  her  individual  prob- 
lems. Secondly  she  enjoys  very  much 
her  job  as  coordinator  of  all  activities 
for  Alary  land  Women. 

Aliss  Stamp  is  particularly  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  Americans  today 
seem  much  better  fitted,  physically, 
mentally,  and  morally,  than  they  were 
during  the  last  war.  She  says  that  she 
is  counting  on  this  to  carry  us  suc- 
cessfully through  the  trying  days 
ahead. 

Leaning  over  her  desk,  she  spoke 
this  message  for  the  students  of  Mary- 
land. “I  have  great  faith  in  young 
people,  great  faith  in  their  ability  to 
think  through  problems  and  to  make 
decisions.  To  the  students  here  I say 
keep  your  feet  on  the  ground  and 
think  things  through  before  you  act. 
If  you  make  a mistake  don’t  look 
backward.  Do  the  job  that  is  nearest 
to  you  and  do  it  to  the  best  of  your 
ability.” 


THE  DIAMONDBACK  OFTEN 
GETS  CONFUSED 

Item  in  column  “On  and  Off  Campus,” 
by  Ted  Stell,  issue  of  October  3rd. 

“.  . . There  uill  be  a meeting  on 
Thursday,  October  2,  the  Auditorium 
holds  about  four  in  the  Ag  Auditorium 
at  4:30  . . . hundred,  so  let's  fill  it  to 
overflowing.  . . . ” 

You  said  it,  Ted. 
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Darling,  / think  your  clutch  is  slipping 


THEY  8H/\nE  THEIK  SOULS 

{Continued  from  page  8) 


friends.  In  Sepleinber  tiiey  are  25 
distinct  individuals.  But  by  the  Christ- 
inas holidays  it’s  almost  impossible  to 
tell  ns  apart. 

Bight  in  the  (irst  week  of  school  we 
start  beating  down  barriers.  We  borrow 
a hair  ribbon,  pick  np  a Avoid  in 
somebody  ekse’s  vocabulary,  speak 
admiringly  of  a dress  we  like,  and  cast 
glances  at  the  other  sisters’  dates. 
October  comes  and  we  gather  mo- 
mentum. We  begin  to  absorb  parts 
of  other  girls  lines  that  most  appeal 
to  us;  we  start  to  copy  inflections  in 
somebody’s  new  voice;  and  we  even 
go  as  far  as  trading  around  a few 
dates.  By  November  anyone  tele- 


phoning the  sorority  bouse  can  never 
be  safe  in  assuming  from  the  sound 
of  her  voice  that  he’s  talking  to  any 
specific  girl;  it’s  usually  in  November 
also  that  we  get  around  to  borrowing 
the  new  fall  dresses  that  we  had  saved 
for  all  summer.  Then  comes  December, 
and  by  the  time  we’re  ready  to  go 
home  for  the  holidays  each  girl  has 
become  a composite  of  the  original  25. 

Jane’s  hybrid  outfit  that  was  .so 
effective  was  nothing  unusual.  Last 
year  it  was  a rare  occasion  when  a 
girl  went  out  dressed  in  only  her  own 
clothes.  We  always  managed  to  borrow 
something.  The  peak  was  reachi'd  at 
a tea  dance  we  had  at  the  house  last 


March.  Frances  didn’t  have  a date  for 
it  and  sat  in  her  room  and  studied, 
hut  in  spite  of  that  we  were  sliai  •ply 
n'lninded  of  her.  She  has  fhe  largest 
wardrobe  of  any  girl  in  Hk;  sorority 
(she  works  in  a department  store 
downtown  on  Saturdays).  Well,  there 
were  20  Sigmas  at  the  dance  and  of 
the  20  no  le.ss  than  f 1 had  on  .some 
article  of  E’rances’  clothes.  Six  had 
dresses  and  the  appurtenances  of  the 
others  ranged  from  shoes  to  hair 
ribbons. 

\ocahularies  also  get  hit  heavily 
by  the  share  system.  In  contrast  to 
fhe  sameness  of  their  life  during  the 
winter,  the  girls  spend  their  summer 
vacations  in  a variety  of  places.  VV  hen 
they  come  back  in  September  and 
start  .sounding  off  the  new  expressions 
they  picked  up  during  the  summer 
there  is  avid  grabbing  by  the  sisters. 
,\nd  about  the  middle  of  November 
when  they  start  merging  their  vocabu- 
laries the  result  is  slightly  amazing. 

For  instance,  last  summer  Alary 
spent  her  vacation  working  in  a day 
nursery  and  came  back  talking  baby 
talk.  The  other  girls  acted  revolted 
at  first  but  gradually  let  if  seep  into 
their  own  vocabularies.  Jane  had  a 
new  friend  who  played  trumpet  in 
a jazz  band.  Marian  spent  her  summer 
commuting  to  the  Naval  .Academy. 
Conserpiently  by  Christmas  the  typical 
Sigma  was  talking  something  like  this. 

"Jean,  baby,  whale  up  to  fhe  second 
deck  and  bring  me  that  tough  blue 
sweater  of  Betty’s.  Then  we  can 
parade  up  to  the  drug  store  and  cut 
that  new  (loodman  record.  It  really 
stabs  me.  Don't  worry  about  a purse. 
I’ve  got  my  money  in  my  hot  fat 
little  fist." 

Such  a bit  of  oratory,  in  addition 
to  creating  nausea  in  an\  outside 
listeners,  would  seem  to  ipialify  the 
speaker  for  the  insane  asxhim.  But 
in  the  Sigma  hou.se  it  raises  no  eye- 
brows. 

One  phase  of  sharing  that  does  not 
find  an  enthusiastic  reception  among 
the  girls  is  the  business  of  sharing 
boys.  The  Sigmas  come  back  to  school 
certain  that  they've  got  a strangle 
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liold  on  a certain  boy  (boys  if  they’re 
lucky)  and  innnediately  start  marking 
him  down  as  a sure  invitation  to  all 
the  Rossboroughs.  Then  one  night 
they  have  a date  and  he  has  no  money, 
so  she  takes  him  to  the  sorority  house 
to  listen  to  the  victrola.  He  meets  a 
few  of  the  lovely  sisters.  She  has 
broadened  his  viewpoint,  and  soon 
he’s  dating  not  one  Sigma  but  three 
or  four. 

Occasionally  the  business  of  sharing 
boys  has  been  carried  to  rather 
ludicrous  extremes.  Last  fall  during  the 
football  season  some  of  us  were  sitting 
around  upstairs  about  8 o’clock  one 
night  when  a car  stopped  in  front  of 
the  house  and  Jane  and  Bob  got  out 
and  walked  up  to  the  door.  Bob  told 
her  goodnight  and  went  back  to  his 
car.  Then  he  lit  a cigarette,  glanced 
at  his  watch  at  one  minute  intervals 
and  soon  walked  back  up  to  the  door. 
Very  calmly  he  rang  Hetty  s buzzer, 
and  while  we  muflled  giggles  they  got 
in  the  car  and  were  on  their  way. 
Jane  and  Betty  argued  for  days  about 
which  one  had  been  fluffed. 

As  we  mentioned,  by  Christmas  it's 
almost  impossible  to  distinguish  a 
girl’s  voice  over  the  telephone.  This 
almost  produced  open  w arfare  betw  een 
Frances  and  Anne  last  year.  They 
room  together  and  their  voices  are 
almost  identical — same  words,  tone, 
inflections,  and  expressions.  Jack  had 
been  going  w ith  Frances  quite  a bit 
and  when  he  called  her  up  one  night 
Anne  answered  the  telephone.  He 
thought  that  she  was  Frances.  Anne 
felt  hellish  and  let  him  think  so. 
Eventually  he  asked  for  a date  for 
the  following  Wednesday  and  Anne 
told  him  that  Wednesday  would  be 
fine.  Then  she  proceeded  to  forget 
about  it  completely.  Came  Wednesday 
and  Frances  had  another  date  with 
Pete.  Bob  and  Pete  arrived  in  a dead 
heat,  walked  np  the  steps  together, 
were  very  congenial.  But  when  both 
rang  Frances’  buzzer  there  was  mon- 
strous confusion,  exceeded  only  by 
Frances’  embarrassment  when  she 
walked  downstairs  to  find  herself 
with  two  dates. 


But  in  spite  of  all  the  grief  involved, 
living  in  a sorority  house  does  have 
some  advantages.  (3f  course,  most 
obvious  is  the  opportunity  to  wear 
other  girls’  clothes.  Our  wardrobe  is 
increased  at  least  ten-fold,  and  al- 
though boys  are  sure  to  notice  two 
or  three  other  girls  wearing  the  same 
dress  you  wore  on  your  last  date  with 
them  they  can  never  be  (juite  sure 
just  whose  dress  it  is.  They  can  never 
tell  for  sure  w hether  you’re  lending  or 
borrowing.  Besides,  there’s  the  op- 
portunity to  learn  how  to  get  along 
with  people.  Living  in  such  close 
contact,  getting  ready  for  a date  only 
to  find  all  of  your  three  best  dresses 
gone,  having  boys  stolen  from  under 
your  nose,  all  are  conducive  to  practice 
in  self-control. 

Of  course  when  we  go  home  for  our 
vacation  our  mothers  are  appalled. 
The  sweet  children  they  packed  off 
to  school  in  September  seem  somew  hat 
foreign  to  them,  talking  the  brand  of 
fantastic  conversation  that  they  do. 
For  a week  we  try  to  coerce  them  into 
becoming  Sigrna-hep  but  soon  give  it 
up.  After  two  weeks  we’re  normal 
again  and  our  mothers  beam  fondly. 

All  the  rest  of  the  summer  we  make 
resolves.  We  begin  to  frown  on  our 
Last  Winter  Selves.  How  did  we  ever 
use  such  unbelievable  expressions? 
That  horrible  jazz  talk!  And  what’s 
more  Fm  through  lending  my  clothes. 

In  August  1 went  to  the  mountains 
for  a month  with  some  very  cultured 
friends.  I began  to  discuss  scherzos  and 
first  movements  and  the  Dutch  School. 
I planned  my  fall  wardrobe  and  at 
the  same  time  resolved  to  let  none  of 
it  go  out  of  my  room.  I’m  not  going 
to  be  any  typical  Sigma  this  year,  I 
screamed.  I’m  going  to  be  an  in- 
dividualist. Enough  of  this  mob- 
personality.  But  last  week,  as  early 
as  the  first  week  in  October  this  year, 
we  were  sitting  around  the  living 
room  looking  intellectual.  Alice  had  on 
my  new  brown  dress,  Jane  my  blue 
one.  Very  earnestly  we  were  asking 
one  another  if  we  didn’t  think  that 
the  painters  of  the  Impressionist 
Movement  cut  the  Italians  to  ribbons. 


Maryland's  All  Americans 

(Continued  from  page  13) 

ican  in  1931.  Downfield  blocking  was 
his  forte.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
highly  publicized  linemen  ever  at 
Maryland. 

Ed  Minion,  All  Southern  Conference 
and  All  American  honorable  mention 
in  1934.  An  exceptionally  fast  man 
and  fine  running  guard. 

Center:  Who  other  than  Bob  Smith, 
last  year  All  American  and  Southern 
Conference  honorable  mention,  great 
defensively,  and  the  bulwark  of  last 
year’s  line. 

BACK  FI  ELD 

Quarterback:  Shorty  Chalmers, 

ranked  as  the  best  passer  in  the  south 
in  1931.  Pygmy-like  for  a football 
player,  about  five  feet,  six,  he  never- 
theless made  up  for  his  lack  of  stature 
in  passing  ability  and  heady  signal 
calling. 

Halfbacks:  Bill  Guckeyson,  leg- 
endary in  Maryland  athletic  history 
and  now'  at  West  Point.  All  American 
mention.  All  Southern  Conference  in 
1934,  1935,  and  1936.  One  of  the 
greatest  football  players  Maryland 
has  ever  had. 

LTntz  Brewer,  also  a Maryland 
legendary.  Captain  of  the  1921  team, 
rated  one  of  the  greatest  drop  kickers 
of  the  age  by  the  pressmen.  Selected 
on  the  1921  All  American  second  team. 

Mike  “Snitz”  Snyder,  All  American 
first  team  in  1928.  Instrumental  in 
the  6-0  defeat  of  Yale  that  year. 
Rated  one  of  the  best  backs  in  the 
nation. 

Fullback:  Charles  Mackert,  now' 
head  of  the  Physical  Education  De- 
partment at  Maryland.  In  1921,  ac- 
cording to  our  reference,  he  played 
tackle  and  was  described  as  a “giant 
tackle  whose  strength  and  agility  will 
never  be  forgotten.”  The  next  year, 
1922,  he  moved  back  to  the  fullback 
position  and  won  himself  a place  on 
the  All  South  Atlantic  team  and  All 
American  mention. 

Bring  on  Notre  Dame! 
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brightly.  He  ran  a green  tongue  over 
his  lips  and  continued. 

“Then  still  later  you  will  come  to 
a third  door  freshly  painted  a still 
different  color.  If  you  go  through  that 
door  you  will  be  eaten.” 

Mr.  Smith  was  tempted.  Visions  of 
money  and  his  termagant  spouse 
prodded  him.  His  brain  raced,  and 
suddenly  he  hit  on  an  idea.  It  would 
be  simple.  All  he  had  to  do  was  find 


out  the  color  of  the  third  door  and 
never  go  through  it.  Then  he'd  never 
be  eaten.  Which  was  exactly  what  he 
wanted. 

“I’ll  do  it,”  he  told  the  Monster, 
trying  hard  to  keep  the  jubilance  out 
of  his  voice. 

“Solid,”  screamed  the  Monster  ec- 
statically. 

“You’re  on,”  came  back  Mr.  Smith. 

It  would  have  been  difficult  to 


determine  just  from  the  sound  of  their 
voices  which  was  the  more  pleased 
with  the  bargain. 

“A  wc(‘k  from  now  you  can  l(!ll  me 
your  wishes,”  said  the  Monster.  “And 
meanwhile  I’ll  come  back  every  night 
just  for  the  purj)ose  of  socializing.” 

Then  he  winked  slyly,  stood  on  his 
head  and  slid  back  up  the  Ix'aiti. 

Mr.  Smith  slept  soundly  the  rest 
of  the  night. 

True  to  his  jiromise  the  Monster 
paid  a visit  every  night.  He  was  v(;ry 
congenial  and  Mr.  Snuth  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  was  probably  the 
most  sociable  monster  that  he  had 
ever  seen.  Conscxpiently  he  felt  a little 
guilty  when  he  set  to  work  to  find 
out  the  color  of  the  third  door.  Hut 
ethics  paled  in  importance  when  placed 
beside  the  prospect  of  being  eaten. 
So  by  using  what  he  had  learned 
in  school  was  Applied  Psychology  he 
found  out  (piile  easily  that  the  third 
door  was  red.  lie  was  all  set. 

r.ame  the  night  of  Wish  Proc- 
lamation. 

“I  want  to  get  rid  of  my  wife  and 
I want  a million  dollars,”  said  \Ir. 
Smith  before  the  Monster  had  even 
gotten  off  his  beam. 

“Sensible  wishes  indeed,”  grinned 
the  Monster,  “and  I might  add  very 
little  sooner  said  than  done.” 

A week  later  Mr.  Smith  was  called 
out  of  town  for  the  funeral  of  an  old 
maid  aunt.  When  he  returned  to  his 
sfjualid  home  he  found  that  in  his 
absence  the  front  door  had  been 
painted  a vivid  yellow.  Eager  to  see 
how  Things  on  the  Other  Side  were 
he  quickly  flung  it  open  and  dashed 
into  the  house,  all  the  while  calling 
Mrs.  Smith.  He  got  no  answer  and 
began  looking  around  for  her.  In  the 
bathroom  he  found  her,  sprawled  over 
the  side  of  the  bath  tub.  Down  the 
right  side  of  her  flabby  body  streaked 
long  black  scorches.  N cry  clearly  she 
had  stood  up  in  a tub  full  of  water 
and  pulled  on  the  light  chain  and  been 
electrocuted. 

"Too  bad,"  murmun'd  Mr.  Smith. 

Two  weeks  after  burying  Mrs. 

{Continued  on  page  26) 
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Among  tlie  lop  record  albums  re- 
leased for  this  month  are  Beethoven’s 
Third  Concerto,  with  Jose  Iturbi 
playing  and  directing  the  l^ochester 
Philharmonic  from  the  piano;  and 
Tchaikovsky’s  Piano  Concerto  No.  1 
in  B Minor  featuring  \ ladimir  Horo- 
witz as  soloist  with  the  NBC  sym- 
phony conducted  by  Arturo  Toscanini. 
Many  of  you  will  remember  the  latter 
from  the  theme  which  was  used 
throughout  the  recent  Bette  Davis 
film,  The  Great  Lie,  and  now  trans- 
formed into  the  popular  song.  Tonight 
W e Love. 

If  Beethoven,  giant  of  the  music 
world,  were  alive  today,  he  would 
probably  give  whole-hearted  approval 
to  Iturbi’s  dual  soloist-conductor  effort 
because  it  is  something  that  the  tradi- 
tion-defying composer-pianist  himself 
might  have  done.  And  Tchaikovsky, 
always  sensitive  of  the  opinions  of 
others,  would  doubtless  be  pleased 
even  by  the  popular  mutilation  of  his 
piano  concerto,  successor  to  many 
other  popular  adaptations  of 
Tchaikovsky’s  works,  such  as  Moon 
Love,  Our  Love,  The  Isle  of  Mav,  and 
These  Are  The  Things  I Love. 

Music  critics  recognize  Ludwig  van 
Beethoven  and  Peter  Ilyich  Tchai- 
kovsky as  the  greatest  symphonists 
of  all  time.  Beethoven,  who  wrote 
nine  of  the  world’s  most  powerful 
symphonies,  stands  alone  above  the 
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heads  of  his  contemporaries,  but  the 
less  gigantic  Tchaikovsky  has  himself 
maintained  a vast  popularity  for 
nearly  a century. 

It  is  curious  that  two  men  so  closely 
associated  in  the  musical  world  could 
have  been  so  different  in  character, 
physical  and  emotional  make-up. 
Never  could  two  men  have  been  greater 
opposites. 

Beethoven  was  a wild,  ugly  little 
man,  defier  of  tradition,  life,  fate — 
everything  standing  in  his  way  of 
doing  precisely  what  he  wanted  to  do. 
He  had  little  eonsideration  for  others, 
and  was  so  convinced  in  his  beliefs 
that  he  was  not  easily  swayed  in 
anything.  He  accepted  life  squarely 
without  shirking,  probably  because  he 
lived  and  was  determined  to  live  for 
his  art.  Arrogant,  often  rude,  he  had 
a stormy  disposition,  and  was  a victim 
of  his  own  whims  and  impulsiveness. 
But  he  could  be  kind  and  gentle  too, 
and  was  extremely  charitable  to  those 
whom  he  knew  were  in  trouble. 

It  seems  he  was  always  in  love,  but 
his  music  does  not  reflect  this  amorous 
nature.  Says  one  authority:  “If  ever 
there  was  sexless  music  in  this  world 
it  is  that  of  Beethoven;  nowhere  does 
it  play  upon  the  merely  .sensuous  side 
of  mankind,  while  at  its  best  it  soars 
into  heights  that  are  above  and  beyond 
sex,  heights  upon  which  only  the  spirit 
at  its  purest  can  breathe  ...” 

The  story  is  told  that  just  before 
Beethoven’s  death  a flash  of  lightning 
and  a clap  of  thunder  roused  him  from 
unconsciousness.  He  sat  up,  clenched 
his  fist,  and  shook  it  vigorously  for 
several  seconds,  then  fell  back,  dead. 
This  last  gesture  could  not  have  been 
more  typical  of  the  defiant  character 
of  this  musical  genius. 

Tchaikovsky  was  highly  sensitive, 
emotional,  and  given  to  sentimentality. 


Extremely  effeminate,  he  was  acknowl- 
edged a homosexual.  Due  partly  to  an 
unhappy  attempt  at  marriage,  and 
partly,  no  doubt,  to  his  inability  to 
cope  with  anything  difficult  or  un- 
pleasant, he  became  a morose  and 
bitter  man.  Tchaikovsky  was  anything 
but  defiant;  he  even  attempted  suicide 
at  one  time  in  his  life  by  standing  up 
to  his  neck  in  an  icy  river. 

Tragedy  affected  him  deeply;  the 
death  of  his  close  friend  Bubenstein 
put  him  in  such  despair  that  he  lived 
the  rest  of  his  life  in  seclusion.  Failure 
and  criticism  discouraged  him — he  was 
easily  influenced  by  the  opinions  of 
others.  Overemotional,  he  was  fre- 
quently given  to  violent  fits  of  weeping. 
Beflected  throughout  his  music  are  his 
sentimentality  and  deep  emotional 
feeling.  The  B minor  concerto  is  one 
of  his  greatest,  most  representative 
works.  . . . 

Another  new  Beethoven  album  re- 
leased by  Victor  is  the  master’s  famous 
Third  Symphony  (Eroica).  This  one 
is  by  Arturo  Toscanini  and  the  NBC 
Symphony  Orchestra. 

Becently  released  by  Victor  is  a 
must  for  all  Strauss  lovers,  and  who 
isn’t  one  of  those?  The  album  con- 
tains two  overtures  and  two  w'altzes. 
Bruno  Walter  conducts  the  Vienna 
Philharmonic  on  the  best  record  of 
the  four,  the  Emperor  Waltz.  The  two 
overtures  are  also  excellent,  with  the 
same  conductor  and  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory Orchestra  playing  the  Over- 
ture to  the  Fledermaus,  and  the 
London  Symphony  on  the  perhaps 
not  so  well  known  Overture  to  the 
Gypsy  Baron.  The  remaining  waltz 
unfortunately  is  not  up  to  these  three. 
George  Szell,  noted  Czechoslovakian 
conductor,  takes  the  Vienna  Phil- 
harmonic through  a purely  mediocre 
rendition  of  the  most  famous  of 
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Strauss  waltzes,  the  l^lue  Danube. 
Too  bad  this  doesn’t  have  more 
sparkle,  but  tlien  we  know  of  no 
really  good  recording  of  it,  so  you 
might  just  as  well  get  the  whole 
album.  — p.  H. 


Readers  clubs  are  incentives  to  buy 
books — good  books  which  will  be  en- 
joyed twenty  years  hence  as  much  as 
they  are  now.  And  what  better  time 
is  there  than  the  present  to  be  starting 
a library  all  of  our  own?  Of  course 
everyone  says  that  books  improve  the 
mind  and  we  know  it  sounds  trite, 
but  it’s  still  true.  We  spend  so  much 
time  at  movies  which  are  made  to 
appeal  to  a vast  audience  including 
not  a few  morons,  that  our  minds  are 
getting  soggy.  And  certainly  if  there 
was  ever  a time  when  our  country 
needed  clear  thinking  it  is  today. 

Sermonizing  is  not  our  purpose,  but 
we  would  like  to  say  what  everyone, 
even  college  students,  knows — that 
books  stimulate  our  imaginations,  open 
up  new  and  hitherto  unsuspected 
worlds,  acquaint  us  with  new  places 
and  people,  sometimes  remote,  often 
very  familiar — they  even  make  us 
think  a little. 

Price  of  membership  as  well  as 
purpose  of  readers  clubs  varies,  but 
each  has  something  definite  to  offer. 
Books  selected  are  best  sellers,  classics, 
or  books  that  didn’t  receive  the  credit 
they  deserved,  and  are  chosen  by 
intelligent  people  who  know  which  ones 
not  only  will  be  popular  but  which 
will  have  lasting  popularity.  All  of 
them  offer  enjoyable  reading — which 
after  all  is  the  most  important  reason 
for  buying  books. 


The  liook-of-the-Month  Club  sends 
to  its  members  a report  of  the  coming 
book-of-(he-month  in  advance  of  its 
publication.  Members  are  under  ob- 
ligation to  buy  only  four  books  a year, 
and  new  membi'is  receive  without 
charge  the  current  book-dividend.  This 
gift  is  also  given  for  every  two  books- 
of-the-month  purchased. 

The  Heritage  Club  offers  at  reduci'd 
rates  classics  from  all  ages,  really 
beautifully  bound  and  illustrated.  A 
member  receives  a book  a month  for 
$2.50  a copy.  This  organization  offers 
such  famous  novels  as  The  Romance  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  by  Merezhakovskii, 
with  illustrations  by  da  Vinci  himself. 
The  Old  Curiositv  Shop  by  Dickens, 
Grapes  of  Wrath  by  John  Steinbeck, 
The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  by  Oliver  Gold- 
smith (illustrated  by  Jane  Austen), 
and  John  Milton’s  Paradise  Lost. 

One  of  the  newest  of  readers  or- 
ganizations, The  Readers  Club,  has 
an  even  different  set-up.  The  books  it 
offers  are  chosen  by  four  of  the  most 
eminent  literary  men  of  the  day: 
Clifton  Fadiman,  Sinclair  Lewis,  Carl 
Van  Doren,  and  Alexander  Woollcott. 

Their  selections  are  reprints  of  re- 
cent best-sellers  and  books  that  never 
received  the  reception  from  the  public 
they  deserved.  All  books  sent  out  by 
the  Readers  Club  cost  only  one  dollar 
a copy,  and  members  are  asked  to 
buy  only  six  volumes  a year. 

So  different  are  these  clubs  in  the 
types  of  books  they  offer  that  one  of 
them  must  surely  fit  the  literary  needs 
of  each  of  us. 

Notable  among  recent  anthologies  is 
Reading  I’ve  Liked  by  Clifton  Fadiman, 
premier  literary  critic  and  interlocutor 
extraordinary  for  Information  Please. 
Mr.  Fadiman  simply  discourses  on  the 
selections  which  he  has  enjoyed  most 
in  his  years  of  reading,  and  includes 
a personal  reaction  in  an  introduction 
to  each  selection. 

Listed  by  Mr.  Fadiman  are  the  ten 
literary  works  most  likely  to  be  re- 
membered 500  years  from  now.  In- 
cluded are.  The  Plays  of  Shakespeare, 
Moby  Dick,  Alice  in  Wonderland, 
fiuckleberry  Finn,  and  Treasure  Is- 


land. 

Kric  knight,  aulhor  of  the  bcsl 
seller  of  recent  months  has  wrilliMi 
a new  novel  Invitation  to  Life. 

riie  San  is  My  I ndoing.  Marguerite 
Steen’s  mwv  1176  page  novel,  is  des- 
tined to  be  ori(^  of  the  sensations  of 
the  year.  The  story  takes  place  in 
h^ngland  in  the  days  when  shifis  still 
wore  sails.  Matthew  Flood,  the  latest 
rival  of  Anthony  Adverse  and  Rhc'tt 
Butler,  is  drivcrn  from  the  arms  of  his 
bride-to-be  to  an  African  slave  shiji, 
and  subseiiuently  embarks  on  a jour- 
ney which  takes  him  over  half  the 
world. 

Successor  to  Berlin  Diary  as  the 
non-fiction  best  seller  seems  to  be 
Reveille  in  W ashington.  This  book, 
written  by  Margaret  Leech,  pictures 
vividly  behind-the-scenes  Washington 
during  the  Civil  War.  It  delves  into 
the  private  lives  of  many  of  the 
government  leaders  of  that  time  and 
should  be  of  particular  interest  to 
people  who  live  in  Washington. — p.h. 


If  you,  too,  would  join  the  select 
circle  of  sincere  swing  lovers,  then 
practice  your  footwork,  develop  your 
savoir  faire,  eat  \Mieaties  and  other- 
wise prepare  yourself  for  the  rigors 
of  defensive  warfare.  You,  the  neo- 
phyte, may  feel  that  your  unbounded 
enthusiasm  for  the  music,  plus  a 
smattering  of  its  historical  background 
and  current  developments,  will  suffice 
to  gain  you  admittance  to  the  esoteric 
cult  that  Frenchman  call  “Le  Jazz 
Hot.”  Well,  maybe  it  will.  But  if  you 
are  to  retain  your  place,  you  need 
more  than  the  knowledge  that  you 
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get  as  much  emotional  and  intellectual 
pleasure  from  swing  as  you — or  any- 
body else — gets  from  the  classics. 

No,  you  must  also  be  able  to  bear 
and  repulse  tlie  pop  bottles  thrown  in 
your  direction  . . . and  the  smirks  and 
the  shaking  of  heads  and  the  words 
of  pity  and  the  apostrophes  to  your 
departing  intelligence.  You  have  to 
be  able  to  witlistand  liie  fadists  who 
profess  to  be  the  real  thing,  as  well 
as  the  antagonists  who  turn  a deaf 
ear  to  any  evidence  that  may  reveal 
hot  music  as  a worthy  art. 

It  seems  necessary,  if  you  are  to 
get  people  to  respect  your  tastes,  to 
be  an  articulate  apologist.  It  is  not 
enough  to  say  you  get  immeasurable 
enjoyment  from  swing.  Instead,  you 
must  justify  wliat  should  require  no 
justification  by  rational,  scholarly 
logic. 

For  those  of  you  who  are  beginning 
to  see  the  real  merits  of  hot  music 
but  who  are  afraid  of  withering  before 
.scornful,  conventional  eyes,  these  ar- 
ticles are  aimed.  They  will,  I hope, 
provide  you  with  a suflicient  knowledge 
of  the  history,  significance  and  aesthe- 
tics of  swing  to  give  swing  and  you 
the  academic  dignity  so  useful  when 
the  two  of  you,  mere  cats,  are  cast 
among  the  wolves. 

To  begin,  let  me  make  certain  you 
know  the  kind  of  swing  I'm  referring 
to  . . . or,  at  least,  the  kind  I’m  not 
referring  to.  I do  refer  to  what  might 
be  ternu'd  “righteous"  swing,  as  op- 
posed to  “commerciar'  swing.  When 
scholars  discuss  the  art  of,  let’s  say 
the  novel,  they'll  discuss  Thomas 
Mann’s  “Joseph  In  Egypt”  rather 
than  Margaret  Mitchell’s  “Gone  With 
The  Wind,”  though  the  average  person 
may  not  of  heard  of  the  first  and 
may  consider  the  second  the  greatest 
thing  ever  tossed  out  by  a linotype 
machine.  The  true  work  of  art  is  the 
original,  creative  stuff.  It’s  the  work 
that  feels  the  conscious  and  subcon- 
scious pulse  of  a society.  It’s  the 
crystalization  of  a form,  the  fountain 
head  from  which  lesser,  “popular” 
expressions  spout.  Thus,  I shall  con- 
sider Rex  Stewart’s  “Solid  Rock” 


rather  than  Jimmy  Dorsey’s  “Marie 
Elena.” 

The  “righteous”  and  the  “com- 
mercial” in  swing  are  obviously  dis- 
tinct to  those  trained  in  listening  to 
good  popular  music,  though  there  are 
many  borderline  cases.  Much  of  the 
difficulty  in  selling  good  swing  to  the 
intelligent  public  is  that  most  of  this 
public  is  not  trained  to  make  this 
distinction.  They  are  not  aware  of  the 
wide  differences  that  exist  any  more 
than  another  part  of  the  public  is 
aware  of  the  difference  between  a 
Reethoven  symphony  and  an  inferior 
“serious”  opus  by  a little  known  com- 
poser. And  as  the  first  group  of  listeners 
lumps  all  swing  together  and  likes 
none  of  it,  or  likes  it  very  casually; 
so  does  the  second  group  lump  all 
“classical”  music  together,  without 
appreciating  any  of  it. 

The  “righteous”  and  the  “com- 
mercial” are  as  distinct  in  their  geo- 
graphic origins  as  they  are  in  their 
qualitative  character.  The  former  had 
its  more  immediate  origins  in  New 
Orleans.  It  is  distinguished  by  a hard- 
to-define  quality  of  spontaneity,  emo- 
tionalism, sincerity  and  individualistic 
vitality.  The  latter,  on  the  other  hand, 
originated  in  what  is  called  Tin  Pan 
Alley,  the  New  York  factories  that 
grind  out  tunes  distinguished  by 
sentimentality,  cuteness,  cleverness 
and  all  the  other  qualities  that  reveal 
the  composers  to  be  completely  ab- 
sorbed in  making  something  that  will 
appeal  to  the  most  people  in  the  least 
time.  The  tune-smiths  write  what  will 
please,  to  the  exclusion  of  writing  what 
is  within  him.  The  best  tin  in  Tin  Pan 
Alley  are  the  Gershwins,  the  White- 
mans,  the  Grofes,  each  with  his 
“serious”  jazz.  Rut  tin  they  still  are. 
Their  efforts  show  great  ability.  Rut 
the  results  are  little  more  than  re- 
hashed, somewhat  trite  European  classi- 
cal forms,  slightly  diluted  with  real 
American  feeling.  The  gold  among  the 
tin — and  there  is  some — would  include 
men  like  the  same  Gershwin  listed 
above,  but  this  time  for  his  ability  to 
get  great  beauty  in  ordinary  popular 
ballads  that  ostensibly  have  the  same 


base,  commercial  foundation  as  most 
Tin  Pan  Alley  products.  However, 
these  more  lovely  tunes  are  still  not 
good  swing,  so  we  will  not  consider 
them  here. 

It  might  be  said,  succinctly,  that  if 
the  Tin  Pan  Alley  tradition  predomi- 
nates in  a song  or  its  interpretation, 
it  is  not  righteous  swing.  If  the  New 
Orleans  tradition  predominates,  it  is 
righteous  swing.  In  all  succeeding 
articles,  my  “defense”  of  swing  will 
imply  only  the  latter  brand. 

In  conjunction  with  each  installment 
in  this  series,  several  recommended 
records  published  that  month  will  be 
listed.  This  month’s  best  bets! 

Earl  Hines,  Jelly  Roll  Morton,  Fats 
Waller  and  Duke  Ellington  demon- 
strate their  varied  keyboard  techniques 
in  the  Victor  album,  “Hot  Piano.” 

Rillie  Holliday’s  subtle,  unorthodox 
voice  takes  a good  “pop”  tune,  “Jim,” 
and  puts  it  in  the  good  jazz  category. 

Tommy  Dorsey  has  a jitterbug 
specialty  in  “Hallelujah”  that  also  has 
more  than  merely  a spectacular  dis- 
play of  virtuosity. 

Denny  Carter  has  a pair  of  all-round 
performances  on  a single  platter! 
“My  Favorite  Rlues,”  “Midnight.” 

Xavier  Cugat,  with  star  singer 
-Miguel i to  Valdes,  demonstrates  that 
Latin  American  music  can  kick,  too. 
Witness  his  “Llora  Limbero”. 

Duke  Ellington  generates  a gentle 
but  convincing  beat  with  “Just  A 
Set  tin’  And  A Rockin’.” 


IIRitMit 


Any  attempt  at  forecasting  the 
theatre  season  this  time  of  year  is 
always  well-nigh  impossible.  At  this 
writing  backstage  plans  at  Washing- 
ton's National  Theatre  end  in  dis- 
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concertiiif^  abrupt  tio' s wit  h ' catiT 
Guild  and  the  Playwright’s  Company 
production  of  Maxwell  Anderson’s 
Candle  in  the  Wind,  starring  Helen 
Hayes. 

Plans  less  definite  as  to  exact  date 
include  many  favorites.  Sometime 
during  the  winter,  the  Guild  expects 
to  bring  to  Washington  Arsenic  and 
Old  Lace,  the  story  of  two  kindly  old 
ladies  with  a whimsical,  if  somewhat 
grisly,  idea  of  how  to  insure  peace  of 
mind  for  troubled  old  men  in  a more 
troubled  world.  Boris  Karloff  has  lent 
his  own  ghoulish  charm  to  the  New 
York  production  of  Arsenic;  the  road 
show  will  include  Laura  Hope  Crews, 
Eric  von  Stroheim,  Jack  Whiting, 
Effie  Shannon  and  Forrest  Orr.  And 
make  another  date  for  Lillian  Hell- 
man’s  Watch  on  the  Rhine.  The  (iuild 
promises  that  it  too  will  come  to  town 
.sometime  during  the  forthcoming  sea- 
son. 

And  even  if  no  one  can  tell  you  just 
exactly  what  dates  to  set  aside  for 
first-nighting,  the  Theatre  Guild  at 
least  makes  watching  for  schedules 
much  more  interesting  than  it  has 


been  for  a long  lime.  Six  revivals  an* 
[)romised  of  plays  that  have  refused 
to  die.  All  have  played  to  thou.sands 
of  approving  audiences  in  every  part 
of  the  world,  one  for  tnore  than  a 
hundred  fifty  years. 

First  of  the  nwivals  to  go  on  the 
boards  is  Ah!  ff'ilderness,  and  Harry 
Carey,  who  has  b(‘t‘n  acting  about  as 
long  as  anyone  can  remember,  will 
have  the  leading  role.  IWa  Letudlienne 
directs.  Mr.  (’arey  was  last  here  in 
Heavenly  Express.  He  ff  ho  Gets  Slapped 
may  also  be  brought  back,  if  Ray  mond 
M assey's  film  commitments  enable 
him  to  play  the  poignant  role  of  “He” 
in  this  Andreyev  piece. 

Others  on  the  list  from  which  the 
six  revivals  will  b»‘  selected  include 
R.U.R.  by  Karl  (^.apek  and  The 
DeviTs  Discipline  by  Bernard  Shaw. 
The  latter  production  will  arrive  in 
the  spring,  and  Sp(‘neer  Tracy  is  to  be 
starred.  Many  I . of  M.  playgoers  are 
familiar  with  Ibsen — his  (diosts  pro- 
duced several  seasons  ago  by  the 
Footlight  Club  was  one  of  its  most 
popular  productions.  The  (iuild's  se- 
lection by  the  Danish  rnoialist  for 


this  y(?ar  is  .John  Gabriel  Hjorkman. 
Charles  Laughton,  I'dsa  Lanch(!ster. 
and  Eva  Letiallienne  have  been  s«*- 
lecl(‘d  for  the  cast. 

lieing  consid(*red  as  i)o.ssibilities  for 
IIk'  n'vival  seri(!S  are  Alice  in  If  onder- 
/«m/and  I‘]ug(!ne  O’ Neill’s  Desire  Under 
the  Elms.  If  movie*  work  doesn’t  in- 
terfere Wall(*r  Houston  will  play  in 
the  latter. 

Last  oti  the  list,  for  the  usual  n^ason. 
is  Bichard  Ifrinsley  Sheridan’s  Ihe 
Rivals;  Mary  Boland  will  [)lay  the  part 
of  Mrs.  Malaprop.  P'or  more  than 
a century  and  a half  The  Rivals  has 
played  to delight(*d  audiences,  although 
when  first  produced  it  was  thought  to 
be  a failure*. 

In  pre)elucing  the  revival  series,  the 
Theatre  Guild  says  that  it  he)pe*s  te> 
k(*ep  fine  plays  e>f  the  theatre  alive, 
te)  bring  the  knowledge  e)f  these  plays 
te)  the  ye)unger  generatieais,  anel  te> 
reach  as  w iele  an  aueliene*e  as  pe)ssible. 

Best  news  around  here,  of  eourse,  is 
Lawrence  Langner’s  statement  that 
there  will  be  special  rates  for  students. 
Admissions  will  range  down  to  fifty 
cents.  — p.  n. 
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THE  DIAMONDBACK,  MARYLAND'S 
JOURNALISTIC  GEAI 

News  item  in  the  issue  of  September  .30th. 

"'Members  of  the  American  Association  of  Universitv 
ff  omen  announce  their  first  meeting  to  be  held  Monday, 
at  8 p.  m.  in  Anne  Arundel  Hall.  College  ff  omen  are 
cordially  invited.  ' 

I niversity  women  are  invited  too.  of  (ours(*. 

Statistics  show  that  the  Yale  grads  have  1.3  children, 
while  Vassal’  grads  have  1.7.  Which  merely  goes  to  show 
that  women  have  more  children  than  meu.  E.xchange. 


The  hostess  was  talking  to  one  of  her  guests  as  the  two 
sat  on  the  lawn  listening  to  a chimes  recital. 

“Beautiful,  aren't  they?”  remarked  the  hostess. 
“Pardon,”  .said  the  guest. 

“I  say  they’re  beautiful,  aren't  they?" 

“I’m  sorry,”  roared  the  guest,  “but  I can't  hear  a word 
for  those  damned  chimes.’' 

THE  PAPER  OF  OUR  SCHOOL  FREQl  ENTLY 
MUDDLES 

Item  in  Society  Snoops,  September  30th. 

"If  ith  fraternity  rush  functions  monopolizing  the  time 
of  campus  males,  society  this  week-end  seems  to  consist 
mainly  of  visitors  to  the  campus  with  a few  other  items 
thrown  in." 

Oh,  well,  hell. 
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EVEi  MOMTEIIS 
SET  HlllEKY 

{Continued  from  page  21) 

Smith,  Mr.  Smith  was  in  his  office 
when  he  got  a telephone  call  from  a 
lawyer  asking  him  to  come  to  his 
office  immediately.  When  he  stepped 
off  the  elevator  staring  him  in  the 
face  was  a freshly  painted  blue  door. 
On  it  in  white  letters  was  the  lawyer’s 
name.  He  walked  in. 

“You’ve  inherited  a million  dollars,” 
said  the  lawyer. 

“Just  what  I needed,”  said  Mr. 
Smith. 

kYr  the  better  part  of  a year  Smith 
gorged  himself  with  pleasure.  He 
bought  a yellow  Cadillac,  moved  to 
a modernistic  penthouse  apartment, 
and  became  a familiar  figure  at  the 
more  elaborate  night  clubs.  In  addition 
he  had  a new  girl,  neither  fat  nor  ugly. 
He  was  thinking  seriously  of  making 
her  the  second  Mrs.  Smith. 

Since  inheriting  his  money  he  had 
heard  absolutely  nothing  from  The 
Monster.  He  prided  himself  on  having 
outwitted  him.  Furthermore  he  had  not 
laid  eyes  on  any  freshly  painted  door. 
He  had  the  Monster  whipped. 

“I  must  be  smart  as  hell,”  he  oc- 
casionally mused. 

One  night  on  the  way  to  see  his 
New  Girl  he  made  a sudden  decision. 

“I’ll  Pop  the  Question  tonight,”  he 
said.  “I’ll  ask  my  New  Girl  to  marry 
me.” 

When  he  got  off  the  elevator  he 
was  surprised  to  find  that  the  door 
of  his  New  Girl’s  apartment  had  been 
painted  a glistening  gray  since  just 
the  night  before.  He  was  dubious  as 
to  what  he  should  do  and  didn’t 
hesitate  to  say  so. 

“I  don’t  know  quite  what  to  do,’’ 
he  said. 

Then  he  pondered  further. 

“Plain  to  see,”  he  said,  “this  door 
has  been  painted  since  last  night.  But 


the  only  color  I have  to  worry  about 
is  a red  door.  And  since  this  is  a gray 
door  it  obviously  cannot  be  a red 
door,  so  what  have  I got  to  lose? 
Besides  my  new  girl  is  on  the  other 
side  of  that  door  and  any  fool  knows 
how  that  is.” 

He  mulled  a while  longer  and  then 
determinedly  threw  open  the  door  and 
walked  in.  The  door  clicked  shut 
behind  him. 

The  inside  resembled  his  new  girl’s 
apartment  in  no  detail.  There  was 
simply  darkness.  He  could  see  nothing. 

But  suddenly  a familiar  sight  ap- 
peared. Slanting  to  the  floor  came  a 
green  beam  and  sliding  down  came 
his  old  friend  the  Monster. 

As  soon  as  he  hit  the  floor  it  was 
plain  that  he  was  his  usual  good 
natured  self.  He  was  grinning  widely. 

“Now  I’m  going  to  eat  you,”  he 
said.  Then  he  chuckled. 

Of  course  Mr.  Smith  was  terrified. 
“But  you  can’t,”  he  screamed.  “It 
was  a red  door  I wasn’t  supposed  to 
come  through.  That  door  was  gray.” 

The  Monster  laughed  gutturally  and 
replied,  “Well  you  were  right  in 
thinking  that  it  was  a red  door  you 
were  supposed  to  stay  away  from. 
But  the  funny  part  of  it  is  that  it 
was  a red  door  you  just  came  through.” 

“Bed  door  hell,”  cried  Mr.  Smith. 
“That  was  a gray  door.” 

The  Monster  chuckled  again,  com- 
passionately. 

“I  guess  you’ve  forgotten  all  about 
that  little  condition  in  our  bargain 
where  you  agreed  to  let  me  interfere 
with  one  of  your  senses.  I thought 
you  would.  Well,  I made  you  color 
blind.” 

Then  he  broke  out  in  a series  of 
long  rasps  of  laughter. 

Between  rasps  he  managed  to  croak, 
“The  whole  affair  can  be  best  con- 
strued as  a joke  on  you.” 

Then  he  laughed  some  more. 

Finally  he  tired  of  laughing. 

Mr.  Smith  shuddered  a few  times 
and  the  Monster  licked  his  lips. 

“I  was  hungry  as  hell  too,”  he  said. 

Presently  he  ate  Mr.  Smith,  every 
bit. 


IT  DOESN'T  MATTER 
ABOUT  NAMES 

{Continued  from  page  4) 

“I  knew  your  son  in  France,”  he 
said  to  the  old  man,  “we  were  in  the 
same  squad.  We  were  good  friends.” 

“You  fellows  come  back  too  soon,” 
Mr.  Carter  said.  “You  shoulda  killed 
every  last  one  of  them  Germans.” 

“We  were  tired  of  killing  Germans,” 
Nick  said.  He  remembered  the  time 
he  and  Carter  and  their  whole  company 
had  gotten  cut  off  and  they  had  lived 
in  a village  with  a German  battalion 
that  hadn’t  any  ammunition.  There 
had  been  plenty  of  food  in  the  town, 
and  the  peasants  had  been  friendly. 
It  had  been  the  best  week  of  the  whole 

war. 

“And  they  haven’t  got  that  Hitler 
yet,”  the  old  man  said.  “The  war 
won’t  be  over  till  they  get  him.” 

“Some  people  say  they  have  got 
him.  It  doesn’t  make  any  difference — 
the  war’s  over  anyway.  I guess  you 
got  the  letter — about  your  son?” 

“Not  till  they  get  that  damned 
Hitler  the  war  won’t  be  over.  The 
letter  came  almost  two  months  ago, 
two  months  ago  Thursday  I guess  it 

was.  Two  days  after  Mary  died.  Good 
thing  it  came  when  it  did — would’ve 
broke  her  heart  if  it  had  come  sooner.” 

His  mother  was  dead  then.  Nick 
was  surprised  at  his  feeling  of  relief 
that  Carter’s  mother  was  dead.  He 
glanced  through  the  open  back  door 
and  he  could  see  curtains  hanging  in 
the  kitchen  windows,  but  the  house 
seemed  dark  and  too  quiet.  It  was 
funny  that  he  was  glad  Carter’s 
mother  was  dead  except  that  now  he 
didn’t  have  to  try  to  tell  her,  and  he’d 
carried  out  his  promise  and  he  could 
go. 

Now  he  could  forget  the  week  in 
the  French  hospital  with  Carter  lying 
in  the  cot  next  to  his,  with  his  abdomen 
busted  open  by  a shell  fragment,  and 
the  long  stinking,  groaning  evenings 
when  Carter  had  recited  poetry  to 
him,  poetry  about  these  Kentucky 
hills.  Not  wishy-washy  stuff,  but  real 
poetry,  great  poetry. 

“This  war’s  no  place  for  a poet, 
kid,”  Nick  had  said. 
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“Poets  don’t  have  much  of  any 
place,  I guess,”  Carter  said.  “Look, 
Nick,  when  you  get  back  will  you  do 
me  a favor?  Tell  my  mother  I died 
in  a hospital  will  you?  Tell  her  I didn’t 
get  a chance  to  kill  anybody — it  would 
make  her  a lot  happier.  Only  don’t 
say — say  it  was  pneumonia  or  some- 
thing like  that.” 

He  stopped  talking  and  Nick  could 
see  by  the  lines  on  his  face  that  he  was 
suffering. 

“Don’t  talk  crazy,  kid.” 

“Promise  me,  Nick,  please.  Tell 
her.” 

Nick  remembered  then  how  he’d 
screamed  himself  hoarse,  trying  to  get 
a doctor  to  come  over  and  look  at 
Carter,  and  finally  a nurse  had  come 
and  she  could  only  speak  French,  and 
he  shouted  at  her  to  give  Carter  a 
shot  of  morphine  because  his  guts  were 
killing  him,  and  then  he  had  started 
coughing,  trying  to  make  the  nurse 
understand  and  she’d  given  him  the 
morphine  instead. 

“I  only  hope  he  died  killing  ten 
Germans,”  the  old  man  said.  “He 


wasn’t  ever  a fighter  though.  Don’t 
guess  he  ever  would’ve  amounted  to 
much,  writin’  poetry  and  such.” 

“A  hundred  Germans,”  Nick  said. 
“He  was  a good  fighter.  He  gave  me 
his  ring  to  bring  back.  He  mentioned 
a girl — ” 

“Oh,  Charlotte,”  the  old  man  said. 
“She  went  off  and  got  married  six 
months  ago.  She  wasn’t  no  account.” 
Nick  gave  Mr.  Carter  the  ring  and 
the  old  man  sat  with  it  in  his  hand, 
not  looking  at  it,  but  at  the  brown 
fields  and  the  hills  beyond  the  fields. 
The  afternoon  was  drawing  to  a close, 
and  the  sun  was  setting  slowly  toward 
the  tops  of  the  trees  in  the  west. 

“He  was  your  only  child,  wasn’t 
he?”  Nick  said. 

Mr.  Carter  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
“His  sister  would’ve  been  two  years 
younger,  but  she  was  born  the  year 
of  the  big  blizzard  and  the  doctor 
couldn’t  get  through.” 

The  old  man  had  returned  to  his 
contemplation  of  whatever  it  was  that 
lay  in  the  fields  and  the  wooded  hills, 
and  his  eyes  seemed  underscored  by 


deep  wrinkles  of  resignation. 

“I  think  I’ll  be  moving  along,”  Nick 
said  suddenly.  His  voice  was  loud  and 
out  of  place  in  the  quietness  of  the 
late  afternoon. 

“I’m  glad  to  hear  lie  died  fightin’,” 
the  old  man  said.  “Probably  the  most 
worthwhile  thing  he  ever  done.  Killin’ 
them  Germans.  Them  damned  Ger- 
mans.” 

Nick  shook  his  head.  “Damned 
Germans,”  he  said.  “Poor  damned 
Germans.” 

He  was  walking  away  when  the  old 
man  called  after  him. 

“Say,  won’t  you  stay  for  supper? 
I didn’t  get  your  name — not  much  in 
the  house,  but — ” 

“No,”  Nick  said.  “I’ll  be  going  on. 
It  doesn’t  matter  about  my  name.” 

The  shadows  of  the  trees  lay  across 
the  dusty,  yellow-brown  road.  Nick 
was  tired  and  there  seemed  to  be  a 
large  cold,  white-hot  coal  in  his  chest. 
That’s  silly,  he  thought.  But  he  clung 
to  the  words. 

“It  doesn't  matter,”  he  said,  “it 
doesn’t  matter  much  about  names.” 
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Pan  Hibernates 

{Continued  from  page  11) 
violently  into  the  feet  of  the  poor  kids 
on  the  Hill,  occasionally  pausing  to 
remark  politely,  “Pardon  me,  Fm 
sure.”  Then  he  was  on  his  way  again, 
tripping  madly  over  people’s  legs  and 
falling  on  his  face  several  times  until 
at  last  he  made  the  aisle.  Down  he 
ran,  two  steps  at  a time.  Finally  he 
was  outside.  He  looked  up  and  gravely 
contemplated  the  enormity  of  the 
stadium.  He  sneered  two  times  and 
what  he  said  was,  “Homecoming  can 
go  to  hell.  I'm  waiting  for  Sorority 
Hushing.” 

Sorority  Hushing  came  almost  three 
weeks  after  Pan’s  Homecoming  de- 
bacle. And  it  is  a good  thing  that  it 
did  because  it  took  him  the  full  time 
to  recover  from  the  sordid  experience 
which  he  had  undergone  Homecoming 
Day. 

Finally  came  the  long-awaited  day. 
Sorority  Hushing  was  on!  Pan  was 
pretty  excited  about  it  all  morning 
and  found  himself  nervously  twisting 
and  untwisting  tlie  fur  on  the  lower 
part  of  his  leg.  He  could  hardly  wait 
until  the  afternoon,  it  being  in  the 
afternoon,  of  course,  that  the  Pre- 
liminary Tea  was  held. 

When  the  Hour  was  At  Hand  Pan 
promptly  squirmed  his  physically  con- 
fused self  down  to  Sorority  How,  all 
set  to  inspect  things  as  they  were 
During  Hushing. 

First  olf  he  entered  the  Pi  Phi  Chi 
House,  the  girls  of  same  comprising 
the  Glamour  Club  of  the  U.  of  M. 
Campus,  as  few  don’t  know.  Big  as 
life,  however  big  that  is,  he  walked 
in  the  front  door  and  shouted,  “Here 
is  my  own  self  come  to  tea.” 

At  this  outburst  one  of  the  girls 
on  the  Door  Committee  hurried  out 
to  see  who  indeed  was  causing  all  the 
commotion.  What  was  her  extreme 
befuddlement  when  she  gazed  on  Our 
Boy  Pan. 

“Good  Lord,”  she  cried,  why  on 
earth  are  you  here?  Most  People  know 
that  sororities  are  for  Women  on  the 
Hill.  And  not  only  are  you  not  a woman 


but  indeed  it  might  be  said  that  you 
are  not  even  a human  being,  what  with 
your  furry  lower  body  and  cleft  feet.” 
“Don’t  come  on  with  that  pitiful 
jazz,”  Pan  said  sardonically.  “Being 
god  of  flocks  and  pastures  I can  go 
just  wherever  I damned  please.” 

So  saying  he  brushed  her  aside  and 
stalked  into  the  Hushing  Hoorn.  Con- 
fronting him  w ere  thousands  of  Fresh- 
men Women  on  the  Hill,  all  the  time 
being  rushed. 

Pan  stood  for  a while,  just  looking. 
The  Women  were  impressed  by  Pan 
hardly  at  all,  what  with  being  intent 
on  rushing  and  being  rushed.  Pan 
decided  to  sit  down  on  the  flooi'  and 
hear  what  he  could  hear,  whatever 
that  jnight  turn  out  to  be.  He  noticed 
in  particular  one  glamorous  looking 
Freshmen  Woman  on  whom  possibly 
ten  Pi  Phi  Chi’s  were  concentrating. 

Pan  heard  one  of  the  kids  say, 
“Oh,  yes,  we  have  just  the  loveliest 
damned  club  on  the  Hill.  All  of  us 
girls  are  real  refined.  And  besides  what 
do  you  think  of  our  house?” 

“It’s  a hell  of  an  ex(juisite  house," 
the  glamorous  kid  I’eplied.  “In  fact 
it’s  probably  one  of  the  most  exfpiisite 
of  all  the  ex(juisite  houses  I've  seen 
on  this  whole  damned  ex(|uisite  Hill." 

“Just  what  we  wanted  you  to  say, 
you  glamorous  looking  rushee,"  the 
ten  Pi  Phi  Chi's  commented  in  chorus. 

Then  they  walked  away  together  to 
get  some  refreshments  for  that  par- 
ticular rushee. 

Pan  saw  his  chance.  Quickly  he 
sidled  over  and  sat  down  beside  her. 
She  inched  aw'ay  from  him  with  a 
skeptical  look  in  her  eye.  But  Pan 
was  persistent.  Slyly  he  nudged  her  in 
the  ribs  with  his  elbow,  winked  one 
time,  and  said  in  a low  voice,  “Are 
you  familiar  with  sex?” 

The  glamorous  rushee  jumped  up 
hollering  and  screaming.  “What  kind 
of  a sorority  is  this  is  what  I’d  like 
to  know,”  she  wailed  at  the  top  of 
her  lungs.  Then  she  raced  out  of  the 
Hushing  Hoorn,  grabbed  her  hat  and 
ran  for  the  front  door,  all  the  time 
nervously  muttering,  “Sex?  Sex?  Sex? 
What  kind  of  talk  is  that?” 


The  ten  rushers  agitatedly  hurried 
back  into  the  Hushing  Hoorn  and 
leveled  a mass  fish  eye  in  Pan’s  di- 
rection. But  Pan  jumped  up  bravely, 
puffed  out  his  chest,  and  said  with 
a leer,  “Hell  is  where  you  all  can  go.” 
The  girls  decided  that  they  were 
In  For  It.  So  they  decided  to  Make 
the  Best  of  a Bad  Thing,  the  same 
all  the  time  being  Pan.  They  went 
back  to  concentrating  on  their  rushees. 

Pan  then  decided  that  he  would  fall 
over  to  the  refreshment  table.  What 
should  he  find  there  but  a monstrous 
pot  of  some  dark  looking  liquid.  Tea, 
of  course,  he  thought,  what  wuth  this 
being  a Tea.  He  poured  some  and 
tasted  it.  “Coffee,”  he  gurgled  in- 
credulously. He  peered  at  it  in  amaze- 
ment. 

“Coffee!?"  he  shouted,  “whoever 
heard  of  coffee  at  a tea.  Obviously 
this  sorority  is  lacking  in  .social  graces.” 
He  thought  it  his  duty  to  impress 
on  the  rushees  what  a bunch  of  ex- 
treme social  flub-a-dubbers  the  Pi  Phi 
Chi’s  were.  So  he  went  back  into  the 
Hushing  Hoorn  and  stamped  his  hooves 
on  the  floor  for  attention. 

“Coffee  at  a tea,”  he  began.  Then 
he  could  go  no  farther.  He  had  to  sit 
down  on  the  floor  and  hold  his  sides 
he  was  laughing  so  hard.  He  tried 
again.  “Coffee  at  a tea,”  he  managed 
to  gasp,  but  nothing  else  would  come 
out.  He  lay  back  on  the  floor  and 
howled. 

The  rushees  quickly  took  up  the 
cry.  “Coffee  at  a tea,”  they  muttered 
among  themselves.  Then  the  cry  grew 
in  volume  until  it  rose  to  a crescendo. 
“Coffee  at  a tea!”  the  rushees  shrieked 
in  unison.  This  sorority  is  nowhere!” 
So  saying  they  all  jammed  their 
special  Tea  Hats  down  over  their  eyes 
and  trooped  out  of  the  front  door 
leaving  the  house  Flat. 

A few  days  later  Pan  had  found  the 
very  hot  fat  cave  he  had  been  looking 
for  and  w as  sound  asleep.  But  a careful 
listener  would  have  heard  him  oc- 
casionally muttering  in  his  sleep.  Over 
and  over  he  rumbled,  “Sex.  Coffee  at 
a Tea!  Are  you  glad  to  be  back?  Sex. 
Coffee  at  a Tea!” 
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/is  ITS  LAST  CRIMSON  STREAMER  <)(' 

leaves  \\as  unl'iirled  by  I lie  wind,  the 
young  maple  tree  sliiven'd  elosi'r  to  the 
Zeta  Mu  sorority  house.  Across  the 
haril  ground  rustling  leaves  leajx'd  for 
freedom  and  were  Lurii'd  by  each  otlier. 
Xude  forsytliia  huddled  close  together. 
And  sumac  cringed  at  every  gust.  The 
dead  brown  of  winter  was  already 
everywhere — a dead  brown  whose  own 
contrast  to  summer  was  the  one 
reminder. 

But  there  was  no  melancholy  in  the 
Zeta  Mu  house,  no  lonely  chilling  (juiet. 
As  ninety-eight  china  tea  cups  clinki'd 
noisily  about  on  their  saucers,  ninety- 
eight  soprano  voices  gave  forth  on  the 
silk  stocking  situation,  facull\  mem- 
bers, eye  shadow  and,  of  course, 
fraternity  men.  And  ninety-eight  pairs 
of  slyly  analytical  eyes  tried  to  dis- 
tinguish bi'lween  Make-1  l-Yourself- 
Fi  ocks  and  New  York  originals.  The 
Zeta  Mus  were  in  the  midst  of  a rush 
{larty.  This  was  their  chance  to  put 
the  rushees  under  their  dissecting 
microscope,  to  decide  which  coeds 
could  most  abl\  assume  the  Zeta  Mu 
veneer.  This  was  their  chance  to  flash 
their  Brenda  Frazier  smiles,  to  tune 
in  on  the  personality  act.  Mentally 
they  crossed  their  fingers,  hoping, 
hoping,  hoping  ....  Please  make  the 
cute  rushees  like  us.  Make  them  want 
to  join. 
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With  long,  capable  fingers,  Martha 
Westbrook  crushed  her  cigarette  into 
an  already  over-filled  ash  tray.  Her 
three  years  of  sorority  life  had  made 
her  a specialist  in  the  art  of  crowding 
just  one  more  cigarette  into  even  the 
most  over-loaded  of  receptacles.  This 
was  her  last  year  of  college,  her  last 
year  of  sororities,  her  last  year  of 
rushing.  Thoughtfully  her  dark-fringed 
eyes  looked  over  the  girls,  the  freshmen 
who  already  wore  the  unmistakable 
stamp  of  the  college.  Some  of  them 
would  be  Zeta  Mus  in  a few  weeks. 
Some  of  them  would  be  her  sorority 
sisters. 

Martha  smiled  at  the  little  girl  who 
was  sitting  next  to  her.  She  hadn’t 
quite  been  listening  to  her.  She  really 
didn’t  have  to.  Already  she  knew  her 
name,  Dottie  Greene.  And  already  she 
knew  that  Dottie  had  everything  it 
takes  to  be  a Zeta  Mu,  and  more. 
Martha  had  not  been  listening  because 
after  three  years  of  rush  parties  she 
knew  the  dialogue  as  thoroughly  as  a 
housewife  knows  her  kitchen.  Rushees 
always  loved  the  college,  the  campus, 
and — most  ecstatically  of  all — the  Zeta 
Mu  house. 

Martha’s  smile  had  surprised  Dottie. 
It  was  a nice  smile,  but  a surprising 
one.  Capable  looking  girls,  practical, 
sensible  looking  girls  like  Martha 
should  have  self-assured  smiles.  But 
Martha’s  lips  turned  up  shyly,  as  if 
they  weren’t  sure  it  was  quite  the  thing 
to  do.  Martha  was  the  kind  of  girl 
other  girls  talk  to,  and  suddenly  Dottie 
was  telling  her  about  the  freshman 
mixer,  about  the  upper  classman  who 
talked  as  if  they  always  had  known 
each  other. 

“And  he’s  a football  star.  He’s  even 
going  to  be  All  American  maybe.” 

Martha  was  twisting  her  school  ring. 
“Who,  Dottie?  Who  is?  " 

“This  fellow  I met  at  the  mixer. 
Dave  Dawson.”  Dottle’s  brown  eyes 
grew  soft  and  understanding.  Of  course 
Martha  wasn’t  interested.  A girl  like 
Martha  was  too  efficient,  too  interested 
in  campus  activities  even  to  think 
about  the  kind  of  romance  she  and 
Dave  had  found.  Ever  since  that 
Freshman  Mixer,  every  minute  of  ever\ 


day  had  belonged  to  them  together. 
Theirs  was  the  kind  of  love  that  en- 
dures. Dottie  looked  at  the  keys  and 
pins  on  Martha’s  blouse.  The  array 
was  impressive — but  so  is  the  window 
display  of  a hardware  store.  It  took 
long  afternoons  and  evenings  to  win 
those  honors.  It  meant  sacrifice  and 
hard  work.  Dottie  wouldn’t  make  that 
mistake.  All  she  wanted  was  Dave. 

“You  met  him  at  the  Freshman 
Mixer?”  Reluctantly  the  words  left 
Martha’s  lips. 


Dottie  nodded,  a brown  curl  tum- 
bling enthusiastically  over  her  fore- 
head. “It  sounds  impossible.  I know  it 
does.  But  as  soon  as  Dave  cut  in  on 
me,  we  both  sort  of  grinned  at  each 
other  and  knew  that  we  belong  to- 
gether. Nothing’s  ever  going  to  sepa- 
rate us.”  With  short,  little  girl  fingers, 
Dottie  struck  a match.  For  a second 
the  tapering  flame’s  reflection  flared  in 
her  eyes.  And  then  the  blue-grey  smoke 
from  her  cigarette  rose  in  a screen  to 
hide  the  glow.  “But  I guess  you  think 
I’m  being  silly.” 

Martha’s  shy  smile  hesitated  on  her 
lips  for  a moment  as  she  shook  her 
head.  The  Freshman  Mixer  . . . foot- 
ball star  ...  we  belong  together  . . . the 
kind  of  love  that  endures  . . . nothing 
can  ever  separate  us — ever.  But  you, 
Martha  W estbrook,  you  wouldn’t  under- 
stand! You’re  the  Activities’  Girl.  You 
wouldn’t  have  time  for  love.  You’re  too 
practical.  You  can’t  understand. 

* * 

Three  years  ago  Deep  Purple  was 
Number  One  on  the  Hit  Parade. 
Remember?  As  you  walk  into  the  Gym 
Armory  the  orchestra  plays  it  just  for 


you.  Through  the  mist  of  a memory,  you 
wander  back  to  me.  Everything  is  just 
for  you  tonight,  the  night  of  the 
Freshman  Mixer.  You  are  a little 
frightened,  your  stomach  feels  too 
empty  and  too  full  at  the  same  time. 
But  somehow  you  know  that  this  is 
your  night,  that  this  is  what  you’ve 
been  wanting  for  seventeen  years. 

You  can  feel  your  eyes  growing  very 
wide  as  you  look  at  all  the  people. 
Today  in  class  they  were  college 
students.  Tonight  they’re  strangers — 


strangers  in  long  dresses  and  high 
heels,  strangers  in  stiff  shirts  and  tails. 

Out  of  all  those  faces  someone  smiles 
at  you.  And  you  smile  back  at  him. 
You  don’t  think  he’s  handsome.  W'^hat 
a well-scrubbed  face,  your  eyes  tell  you. 
But  funny — what  you  are  really  think- 
ing is:  / like  him.  It  becomes  a sort  of 
rhythm  in  you.  You  breathe  it.  Your 
heart  beats  it.  It’s  a part  of  you. 

When  you  first  dance  together,  he 
holds  you  very  close.  Suddenly  he 
smiles  down  on  your  smooth  hair.  He 
looks  into  your  nice  grey  eyes.  “Our 
souls  winked  at  each  other,”  he  says. 

You  raise  your  eyes  to  meet  his 
shyly  and  you  both  blush  a little  in  the 
realization  that  this  is  real.  It  has  to 
be  real. 

When  you  tell  him  your  name,  he 
repeats  it.  “Martha  Westbrook,”  he 
says.  “Martha  Westbrook.”  And  you 
know  that  he  likes  it,  that  he  likes  you. 

“What’s  your  name?”  you  ask. 

His  left  eyebrow  slides  up  toward 
his  hair  line.  “You  don’t  know?  Steve 
Matthews.” 

Steve  Matthews?  Still  you  don’t 
know. 


MARTHA  WAS  A MOGUL,  A SENSIBLE  GIRL 
AND  A SENIOR.  SHE’S  NEVER  REALLY 
KNOWN  ABOUT  LOVE,  THE  LITTLE  RUSHEE 
THOUGHT,  AS  SHE  SAT  WATCHING  HER. 
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“I^iglil  tackle.  Last  year  the  papius 
called  me  sensational.  This  year  I’ll 
make  All  American.” 

Funny,  you  don’t  think  he’s  con- 
ceited. You  place  your  hand  in  his. 
You  know  he  is  sensational.  You  know 
he  will  make  All  American. 

The  orchestra  is  playing  My  Own. 
Steve  rubs  his  cheek  softly  against 
yours.  Together,  you  hum  the  words. 
Together,  you  mean  them. 

No,  Martha  W esthrook.  You  wouldn't 
have  time  for  love.  You're  too  practical. 
You  ivouldn't  understand. 

The  night  before  the  first  Ross- 
borough  dance  of  the  year.  1938. 
Remember?  You  and  Steve  are  in  the 
Grill.  Everybody  is  very  noisy.  Every- 
body is  having  fun.  Everybody  except 
you  and  Steve. 

Your  cigarette  is  almost  flat  because 
you’ve  been  clenching  it  so  tightly. 
“But  Steve,  you  promised.  And  this 
is  the  biggest  dance  yet.”  YOu  trace 
a line  through  the  steam  on  your  glass. 
It’s  not  a very  steady  line.  “The  other 
times  haven’t  really  mattered  so  much. 
But  Steve,  this  is  the  Rossborough — ” 
“Darling,  I know.  But  I can’t  take 
you.  A couple  of  big  shot  football 
analysts  are  going  to  be  at  the  game 
Saturday,  and  I’ve  got  to  make  a good 
showing.  I’ve  got  to  get  my  sleep  Friday 
night.”  Sleep!  You  snatch  your  hand 
away  from  his.  “Listen,  Honey.  Don’t 
be  mad.  After  the  season  is  over.  I’ll 
take  you  to  a dance  every  night.  Honest 
I will  if  you  want  me  to.” 

“All  I want  is  to  go  to  the  Ross- 
borough.” You  hope  he  can't  hear  the 
tears  that  are  blurring  your  words. 

His  mouth  straightens  into  a thin 
line,  the  way  it  does  when  he’s  on  the 
field.  “Don’t  you  see,  Martha,  that  1 
have  to  make  All  American?  All  my 
life,  that’s  what  I’ve  wanted.  When 
other  kids  were  dreaming  about  being 
doctors  and  inventors  and  executives, 
all  I could  think  about  was  football.” 
His  fingers  press  deep  into  your  arm. 
“Martha,  you’ve  got  to  understand.” 
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You  stare  at  your  cigarette  without 
seeing  it.  Yes,  maybe  you  should  be 
able  to  understand.  You’ve  heard  it 
so  often.  “But  can’t  you  see,  Steve, 
that  maybe  some  things  are  more  im- 
portant than  a pigskin  ball  and  news- 
paper publicity?” 

“They’re  not—  to  me,  Martha.” 

You  think  of  your  new  dress,  of  all 
your  friends  who  will  be  at  the  Boss- 
borough. 

“I’m  going  to  the  dance,  Steve.” 
Your  voice  is  very  steady  now.  Too 
steady.  “1  guess  maybe  I’m  allergic  to 
football.” 

For  a moment  neither  of  you  speak. 
Y^ou  feel  suffocated  by  the  smoke  in 
the  Grill.  It’s  in  your  eyes,  your  nose, 
your  throat — and  your  heart. 

“All  right.”  His  voice  is  very  steady 
too.  “All  right,  Martha.” 

Yes,  Martha  W esthrook,  youre  the 
Activities'  Girl.  Everyone  knoivs  capable 
people  have  no  time  to  find  the  stardust 
in  love.  You  wouldn't  understand. 

You  don’t  see  Steve  anymore.  He’s 
gone  out  of  your  life.  And  after  aw  hile 
you  don’t  mind  very  much.  Not  really. 
At  least  not  when  you’re  too  busy  to 
think.  You  pledge  Zeta  Mu,  you  join 
the  riding  club,  the  journalism  club, 
the  debate  club.  You  take  pictures  for 
the  Terrapin  and  you  write  features 
for  the  Diamondback.  You  cultivate  a 
throaty  laugh.  You  develop  a smooth 
line.  You  have  casual  dates — lots  of 
them.  And  you  never  think  of  Steve 
anymore — except  at  night  and  in  the 
morning  and  every  afternoon. 

Remember  that  day  you  stopped  at 
Albrecht’s  for  a pack  of  cigarettes?  The 
first  day  of  December,  1938. 

Steve  is  sitting  in  a booth,  his  psych 
book  propped  against  the  table.  You 
smile  at  each  other  as  he  comes  tow  ard 
you,  and  your  eyes  hold  a conversation. 

“Martha.”  His  hand  is  on  your 
sleeve.  “Martha,  our  souls  just  winked 
at  eacli  other.”  And  \ou  both  think  of 
the  Freshman  Mixer,  and  you  both 
know  this  is  real. 
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Together,  you  walk  out  of  Al- 
brecht’s. Lat(U’  you  nanember  he  left 
his  psych  book  in  tin;  booth  and  you 
forgot  your  ciganhies. 

You  are  standing  in  front  of  the 
Z(‘la  Mu  hous(!.  Together. 

“That’s  a lovc'ly  maple  tree,”  he 
says. 

You  nod,  but  neither  of  you  is 
thinking  of  the  maple  tree. 

“Martha.”  He  turns  up  the  collar 
of  his  coat  and  then  he  smooths  it 
down  again.  “Will  you  will  you  go  to 
the  Christmas  Bossborough  with  me?” 

His  eyes  (piestion  your  face  anx- 
iously and  they  find  their  answer  there. 

“This  is  real,”  your  eyes  tell  each 
other.  “This  time  it’s  for  always.” 

Steve  always  loved  you  in  white. 
“It  makes  your  hair  look  so  dusky,” 
he’d  say.  That’s  why  you  spend  your 
Christmas  fund  on  a new  white  formal. 
You  want  him  to  tell  you  again. 

LIsually  needles  and  thread  make 
you  long  for  a Houdini  escape  act. 
But  not  this  time.  Hemming  your  new 
gown  is  like  writing  poetry,  for  into 
every  one  of  those  stitches  you  tuck 
your  wish  for  Steve’s  love,  your  hope 
for  happiness  with  him  always.  Funny 
how'  you  hate  to  hang  it  back  in  the 
closet  when  it’s  time  for  your  debate 
club  meeting.  Funny  how  you  just 
stand  there  looking  at  it. 

As  you  walk  down  College  Lane,  a 
few  flakes  of  snow  are  being  sifted 
from  the  skies.  You  hold  out  your  hand 
to  catch  them  on  your  glove.  Together 
they  form  funny  little  patterns,  little 
patterns  that  melt  into  nothing.  Ylaybe 
this  is  like  human  achievements,  you 
think.  Funny  little  patterns  of  life  that 
melt  into  nothing. 

Six  more  days  until  the  Christmas 
Rossborough.  Six  more  days  until  you 
and  Steve  will  be  together  again.  You 
remember  the  first  time  you  walked 
down  College  Lane  together.  He  was 
talking  about  the  campus  girls,  giving 
you  a man’s  point  of  view.  Shirley  w as 
pretty,  Marge  was  attractive,  and 
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Betty  was  cute. 

“But  Steve,"  you  said,  “what  about 
me?  How  am  I classified?” 

“You,  Martha?”  He  scratched  his 
head  thoughtfully.  “You’re  what  I’d 
call  indispensable.” 

You  hope  so,  don’t  you?  You  hope 
that  you’ll  always  be  indispensable  to 
liirn.  Always. 

The  debate  club  members  seem  ex- 
cited. Someone  calls.  “Hey,  Martlia! 
Have  you  heard  the  news?” 

\ou  shake  your  head.  What  news? 
And  then  everyone  tells  you  at  once, 
fhe  intercollegiate  debate  conference 
lias  invited  a member  of  the  club  to 
attend  their  meeting  at  Penn  State. 

When  you  were  a little  girl  you 
crossed  your  fingers  to  make  a wish 
come  true.  \ou  cross  your  fingers  now. 
fhe  club  has  to  let  you  be  the  one  to 
go.  You  have  so  many  ideas  for  or- 


ganizing better  teams,  for  finding  bet- 
ter subject  matter.  You  see  yourself 
at  the  conference,  calm  and  poised. 
“Madame  Chairman,  I have  a few 
suggestions  to  make.”  You  hear  the 
other  representatives  questioning  you, 
praising  you,  applauding  you.  “There’s 
a girl  with  workable  ideas,”  you  hear 
them  say.  “And  she  really  knows  how 
to  put  them  across!" 

When  you  were  a little  girl,  crossed 
fingers  always  made  your  wish  come 
true.  They  bring  your  wish  to  you 
tonight,  too. 

Bob  pounds  the  table  with  his  gavel. 
“The  ballots  for  our  representative  to 
the  intercollege  debate  conference  have 
b(*en  counted.  1 am  happy  to  announce 
that  Martha  Westbrook,  because  of 
her  ability,  her  hard  work  and  her 
enthusiasm  has  been  chosen." 

^ ou,  M artha  Westbrook,  aie  going 


to  Penn  Slate  to  represent  your  school. 

“Congratulations,  Martha.”  Bob 
turns  to  you.  “You  will  leave  in  five 
days  for  the  meeting.” 

Everyone  crowds  around  you,  con- 
gratulating you,  wishing  you  luck.  This 
is  the  happiest  moment  of  your  life, 
you  think.  This  must  be  what  you’ve 
been  working  for,  what  you’ve  been 
wanting. 

You  don’t  think  of  Steve  now.  You 
don’t  remember  him  until  you’re 
walking  down  the  Hill.  “Steve  will  be 
proud  of  me,"  you  think.  And  then 
you  remember.  The  Hossborough  is  on 
Friday.  The  conference  starts  on 
Thursday. 

But  Steve  will  understand.  You 
know  he  will.  After  all,  you  and  he 
will  have  other  Bossboroughs  together. 
And  this  might  be  your  only  chance 
to  lepresent  your  school,  to  attend  an 
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iiil('rc()ll('fj:iaU'  conrcivtur.  Of  coiirsi' 
Steve  will  imderstand. 

^ On  liaven’t  ealled  him  on  the  i)lione 
fora  lonfi  lime.  But  yon  nmiemher  his 
mmdu'f.  Berwyn  2.al2. 

“Hello,  Steve?” 

“INIarlha!  How  are  yon?"  He's  f^lad 
to  hear  yonr  voice'.  \ on  can  fee'l  him 
trying  not  to  let  yon  know  just  how 
glad. 

“Oh,  line.  Steve — " ’t On  pan.se'  for 
a momeiil.  ^ On  don't  know  <|nite  how 
to  tell  him.  “Steve,  the  most  wonderful 
thing  has  happened." 

“It  eonldn’t  be  as  wonderful  as  onr 
date  for  the  Christmas  Bo.ss — ” 

“But  Sieve!"  Von  have  to  interrnpl 
him.  ^On  can't  let  him  go  on.  “Steve, 
d('ar,  yon  don't  understand."  \On 
[)ress  yonr  lips  closer  to  the  month- 
piece.  “I  I can't  go.” 

“Von  can't  go?’  ' His  voice  is  dnil 
now. 

“No.  Listen,  Stc've.  The  del)ale  cinh 
pick('d  tne  to  represent  them  in  the 
inter-collegiate  meet  at  Penn  State. 
I have  to  leave  Thursday. ’’  Von  can 
see  him  hunched  over  the  phone, 
staring  at  his  foot.  “I’m  sorry  about 
the  dance,  but  well,  Steve,  aren’t  yon 
terribly  proud  of  me?” 

“I  gne.ss  so.”  He  sounds  as  if  Iheie's 
something  in  his  throat,  something 
he  can't  swallow . 

“Ibit  listc'ii,  Steve.  It’s  not  as  if 
there  aren't  lots  of  other  Bossboronghs 
we  can  go  to.” 

“lint  yon  promised  me.  ’ His  voice 
is  so  low  you  can't  (piile  hear  it. 
Instead,  you  feel  what  he  is  saying. 

“Don’t  yon  understand,  Steve?  I 
have  to  represent  the  cinb.”  \ on  run 
yonr  longue  over  yonr  caked  lipstick, 
“’riiis  is  my  chancc'.  Can’t  yon  see?  ” 

“I  can  see  that  there  are  some  things 
more  im[)ortant  than  the  debate  club, 
Mai  l ha.” 

Von  remember  the  Freshman  Mi\(>r, 
the  way  yon  and  Steve  knew  yon  were 
meant  for  each  other,  the  plans  yon 
made  that  were  to  last  a lifetime.  Von 
remember  the  white  dress  in  yonr 
closet,  the  dress  Steve  would  like 
because  it  makes  yonr  hair  look  dusky. 

Von  want  to  tell  him  you'll  go.  But 


yon  can't.  D»n  have  to  attend  that 
convi'iition.  ^ On  have  to  stand  before 
the  olhi'r  repre.si'iilal ives,  beanlifnily 
poisi'd,  Ix'anI ifnily  capable. 

“I’m  sorry,  Sle\('.”  'ton  can  hear 
th('  words,  hut  yon  can't  fi'i'l  them 
leaving  yonr  lips.  “I’m  going  to  I hi' 
convi'iilion.  I I hope  yon  imderstand, 
Steve.” 

^ On  can  see  him  clenching  the  re- 
c('iver,  his  knuckles  while.  “All  right, 
Martha.  All  right.” 

\On  hear  I hi'  click  of  his  receivi'r. 
He  didn’t  say  good-bye.  He  just  hung 
np. 

Of  course  there  will  be  oIIk'I'  Bos.s- 
boronghs.  But  not,  yon  know,  with 
Sli've. 

* * * 

That  was  IT>8.  And  this  is  Ihll. 
“What  did  yon  .say.  Dot  lie?”  Martha's 
lips,  but  not  her  eyes,  smiled.  “For 


just  a minnti'  I was  thinking  of 
something  I'lse.” 

“I’ve  just  bei'ii  np  to  gel  rny  coat, 
Martha.  It  was  a lo\ely  |iaily,  lint 
I have  to  leave  now.  ” Dollic  looked 
at  someone  tall  and  crinkly  haired  in 
the  doorway.  “Dave's  hore  for  me. 
Wi'i'c  celebialing  tonight,  yon  see.” 
“Celebrating?” 

“d  he  If  ashinfiloii  l*osl  this  morning 
called  Dave  I hi'  most  .sensational  left 
halfback  in  Maryland's  history,  so 
we  re'  ceh'bral ing.”  Dot  lie  |int  her 
cigarettes  in  her  handbag.  “ ‘Bye, 
Martha,  d On’ve  been  swell  to  let  me 
challi'r  on  like  this.” 

•\s  sh(‘  said  goodbye,  Martha's  long, 
ellicieni  lingers  lit  a cigarette.  Through 
the  window  she  could  sei'  Davi*  and 
Dot  lie,  hand  in  hand,  on  their  way  to 
celebrate. 

1 he  rnafile  tree  loohs  lonelv  now,  she 
thought,  wilhoat  its  leaves. 
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